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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot”, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 

In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot”? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone — and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day —topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader's Digest 


TWO SHILLINGS Ah 


EVERY MONTH 


~ New Poems-1962 


‘or some years past P.E.N. has issued anthologies of new verse 
ind in 1962 the ninth of these volumes, NEW POEMS - 10962, 
vill appear under the imprint of Hutchinson, edited by Vernon 
scannell, Patricia Beer and Ted Hughes. 


oets are invited to submit their work for consideration by the 
Sditors of NEW POEMS - 1962, P.E.N., 62 Glebe Place, S.W.3. 


Not more than two poems should be submitted by each poet, 
ind all manuscripts should be accompanied by a stamped ad- 
iressed envelope for return (those who wish their mss to be 
icknowledged should also enclose a stamped addressed post-card). 


The closing date for entries is Fanuary 31st, 1961. 


eems which have appeared in book form cannot be accepted, 
hough work which has been published in periodicals during 1960 
s eligible. Payment will be made for all poems accepted. 
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Foreword 


n his foreword to the December number of The Twentieth Century, 
Mr Bernard Wall, who has conducted that review for the last five 
years with exemplary enterprise, announced that his time as editor 
vas drawing to a close. Everyone who cares for intelligent and 
maginative comment on the contemporary intellectual scene, must 
egret Mr Wall’s departure; from his announcement, we can only 
juess at the reasons which weighed most with him in his decision, 
or all he says is that ‘when one has reached the age of fifty there is a 
trong argument, even were all else equal, for returning to one’s 
lermitage, the contemplation of the seashore, with Montaigne in 
me’s left-hand pocket’. 

‘Very much the same thing was said by Mr Cyril Connolly a few 
ears ago in a radio interview, when asked why he had given up the 
ditorship of Horizon. It is said that in the old days, in the East, it 
vas customary for a sage at the age of fifty, or soon after, to retire 
rom all worldly affairs and devote the rest of his life to philosophi- 
al contemplation; and it is curious to observe the distinguished 
ditors of our time being haunted by the same longings. Mr Eliot, it 
nay be remembered, gave up The Criterion in his early fifties, 
hough the reasons he gave for that abdication were a little different. 
ndustrialists, lawyers, publishers and politicians seem to last much 
onger, and in fact politicians, like cheese, seem only to come into 
heir ripeness a little before senility and decay. Of course it is not 
ossible in our age, except for the hardiest and most absolute spirits, 
© retire completely to one’s hermitage, to contemplate the seashore 
nd to wait for the Bomb to go off. Mr Eliot has continued as a pub- 
sher though he has retired as an editor; Mr Connolly has continued 
9 entertain us with his weekly column in the Sunday press, though 
ne must regret that (unlike Mr Eliot) he has fallen silent as an 
uthor of books; and one feels fairly certain that Mr Wall will find 
ome new channel for the exploitation of his many gifts, his long 
xperience and varied lore. 

What, then, is the corroding quality about literary editorship 
1at induces these dreams of escape? There are, after all, rewards and 
jtisfactions. I will confess, from my own experience, that few 
lings have given me more pleasure than the opportunity to provide 
ublicity and encouragement to a new author; and it is absurd for 
nyone to enter the field who is not made for this particular kind of 
leasure. But these rewards are matched by forfeits. It was never 
asy to run a literary magazine in England, except (oddly enough) in 
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ANDRE GIDE 
So Be It, 
or The Chips Are Down 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Justin O’Brien 


GEORGE D. PAINTER: ‘This enchanting and moving 
volume... No man can solve the riddle of the universe, 
but few in our time have stated it better. Gide is not 
among the great imaginative writers; but perhaps more 
than any other he will be found to have transmitted, 
like an ark in a deluge, the sum of human values in 
the twentieth century to an unknown future.’ 16s net 


DOMINIQUE AURY 
Literary Landfalls 


Translated by Denise Folliot 


A collection of essays in literary criticism by a writer 
who might be described as a French Virginia Woolf. 
Madame Aury’s subjects include Fénelon, Balzac, 
Constant, Proust and Colette. 

THE LATE EDWIN MUIR: ‘An extraordinary delicacy of 
perception . . . I admire the book very much, indeed 
am enchanted by it.’ 16s net 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Border Country 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM: ‘A subtle and restrained writer... 
this novel succeeds exactly in what it sets out to do. 
A life, a place, a time in history: all have been realised 
with so fine an imagination and so delicate a touch 


that implications spread to illuminate other lives, other 
places, other times.’ 18s net 
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ime of war. Rare indeed are the cases where a literary monthly or 
juarterly has such a success that those who run it are free from 
naterial cares; and in these rare cases it has generally been some non- 
iterary element that has made the success. Interested publishers, 
restige-minded industrialists or private patrons give their support; 
Jut generally not for long. Even with their support, an editor is not 
ikely to find himself generously fixed with staff, and must in the 
md be financial Blondin, advertisement-cadger, circulation-booster 
ind tranquillizer of agitated bankers as well as literary director. It 
s this, I believe, that wears the muscles of the heart rather than the 
endless reading of piffle, the hopeful rewriting of contributions that 
rove to be only flashes-in-the-pan, and the convict’s exercise of 
combing through for bad grammar, libel and misquotation; for pub- 
ishers have these sorrows too. 

_ There is, finally, the question whether after the age of fifty one 
can really view the literary scene with fresh enough eyes to spot the 
zenius of the future or the theme that will be crucial for a younger 
generation. If it is heretical to believe that long experience of the 
creative imagination in action is not necessarily unimportant com- 
9ared with the awareness of the latest literary fashions, then I am a 
aeretic. But it is unlikely that when one has entered one’s sixth 
lecade one can have the fanaticism or wavelength-adjustment that 
Ss necessary to launch a new school of writing or impregnate one’s 
journal with a revolutionary intellectual mood that may ripen great 
achievement to come. This is something quite separate from the 
sapacity to recognize the individual promise of excellence; but a 
‘ouch of such fanaticism seems essential from time to time to keep 
he literary atmosphere healthy. Literary editors are more often 
han not writers themselves; a young editor can launch himself into 
these enterprises with a conviction that he will find time to write 
1is own books somehow, in some interval or interstice of activity; 
after fifty one begins to recognize that, on the simplest reckoning, 
yne can’t put it off much longer. 

Perhaps my readers will already have twigged that all this is a 
‘oundabout way of coming to the admission that I am soon to retire 
‘rom the editorship of (though not from interest in) The London 
Magazine. At the end of March this year Mr Alan Ross, who has long 
een associated with the magazine, will take over. Between then and 
10w I propose to indulge in some reflections, in my forewords, on 
he literary scene of the last seven years, particularly as seen from 
his chair. 


JOHN LEHMANN 


“a brilliant book of the 
highest seriousness and distinction... 
it upholds the right 
of the novel to be considered as 
a uniquely deep and rich, 


imaginative medium.” 


PETER FORSTER 
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_JOHN HEATH-STUBBS AND SHAFIK MEGALLY 


Lament for a Dead Woman 


Professional Mourners’ Chant from Upper Egypt, translated by 
John Heath-Stubbs and Shafik Megally 


NIC ———__$ 


TRANSLATORS’ NOTE 


This is a specimen of the traditional poems chanted by the women 

hired to mourn at funerals in Upper Egypt. The sections into which 

the poem is here divided correspond to differences in the chant to 

which it is recited. It is not always quite clear in this text where the 

mourners are being addressed, and where the dead woman, or where 

the latter is herself imagined as speaking; but we have endeavoured 
to indicate this last by means of inverted commas. 


(i) 
The prince’s daughter passed by the grave-digger, 
Wearing a necklace, and her head-band silk. 
You with the velvet dress, your velvet of red— 
Save your velvet till the rising of the moon. 
You with the olive-green velvet dress— 
Save your velvet till you come to my house. 
You with the rose-coloured velvet dress — 
Save your velvet till you come to me. 
You with the plum-coloured velvet dress— 
Save your velvet till your brother’s wedding. 
Oh washer of the dead, number her rings, 
Lest, in her surprise, she has let them fall. 
’ll pass by the grave-digger and tell him 
To gather the beloved’s hair up from the dust. 
’1l pass by the grave-digger and entreat him 
To lift the soiled hair out of the dust. 
so and fetch me a comb and a handkerchief, 
My hair is dusty for I have lain in the mud. 
50 and fetch me a comb and a mirror, 
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JOHN HEATH-STUBBS AND SHAFIK MEGALLY 


My hair is dusty for I have slept in dung. 
Light of my eyes, I have brought for you 
A silken veil for your hair which is like a horse’s mane. 
I have sent to you, oh dear heart, 
A silken veil for your Indian hair. 
When you purposed to depart you should have told me— 
I would have brought silken thread and strung you pearls. 
When you purposed to depart you should have sent a message — 
I would have brought silken thread and strung you emeralds. 
I charged you, young girl, to conceal yourself — 
The Striker Without strikes heedlessly. 
I charged you, young girl, to hide yourself — 
The Striker Without strikes with no dissembling. 


(ii) 
‘And the washer of the dead opened my door upon me— 
Oh bless me, all of you, my beloved friends.’ 
My eye is upon her among her layers out— 
She was clothed with the sea, and Death overturned her. 
‘And the washer of the dead opened my door upon me— 
Bless me, all of you, my beloved friends.’ 
And the washer of the dead sat upon the board: 
Young girl, would that your soul had not been so light! 
‘And the washer of the dead sat upon my shoulders, 
She loosened my hair and confused my head. 
‘And the washer of the dead sat upon my back, 
She loosened my hair and confused my throat.’ 
I have made you a dress out of coffin-silk— 
The garment of youth strutting at home. 
I have made you a dress of rose-coloured silk — 
The garment of youth strutting in the household. 
A silken dress tucked and rolled up 
So that the bracelets may show underneath. 
A silken dress — pull back the sleeve 
So that the bracelets may show beneath. 
The men took her, and I running after— 
She said, ‘Go back, none but you will be wearied!’ 
How it pained me to visit the grave with her— 
The sand of the mountain has spoiled that gathering. 
You who were the prop of the house, 
Why have you gone away? Tell us the reason. 
Do not depart, you Arab chieftainess — 
Snatched away by the white sword! 
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Oh you her son, who wear the trousers, 
_ Swear by your mother and all those present also. 
Your son, for your sake, has torn his blue coat— 
_ You, the prop of the house and of its entry! 
Your son, for your sake, has torn his sleeves — 
You, the prop of the house and its imam. 
She has departed and left her house desolate— 
_ Even her pigeons have perched on the outer walls. 
She has departed and left her house unguarded — 
As a treasury whose keeper is absent. 
Her son came in and cried, ‘Oh mother, 
_ I want my dinner from your sweet hand! 
‘My beloved mother desires my happiness— 
What need you dwell far from my eyes, mother? 
‘And yet my mother bids me to be welcome, 
And asks what means all this assembly.’ 
My eye is upon her among her loved ones— 
» She was clothed with the sea, and the waves overturned her. 


(iii) 

Whence have you hunted this gazelle, oh Hunter, 

Whence have you hunted her while her lamp was alight? 
The girl’s husband is a sergeant — 

He seeks in vain for one like her in the women’s quarters. 
God’s blessing on you, your layers out have come, 

They have sprinkled water on you and have stripped you. 
‘The washer of the dead came upon me early — 

Give me your blessing, oh all you my kinsfolk!’ 
Again she said, ‘I leave my son in your care.’ 

Your son is with us; none but you is absent. 
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The Curtain Blown by the Breeze 


breeze that I think of that frail white curtain, a piece of fine 

gauze, which was drawn across the bedroom windows of Mrs 
Van der Merwe. I never saw the original curtains, which were so 
carelessly arranged as to leave a gap through which that piccanin 
of twelve had peeped, one night three years before, and watched 
Mrs Van der Merwe suckle her child, and been caught and shot dead 
by Jannie, her husband. The original curtains had now been replaced 
by this more delicate stuff, and the husband’s sentence still had five 
years to run, and meanwhile Mrs Van der Merwe was changing her 
character. 

She stopped slouching; she lost the lanky, sullen look of a small- 
holder’s wife; she cleared the old petrol cans out of the yard, and 
that was only a start; she became a tall lighthouse sending out kindly 
beams which some took for welcome instead of warnings against the 
rocks. She bought the best china, stopped keeping pound notes 


stuffed in a stocking, called herself Sonia instead of Sonji, and en- 
tertained. 


[: is always when a curtain at an open window flutters in the 


This was a territory where you could not bathe in the gentlest 
stream but a germ from the water entered your kidneys and blighted 
your body for life; where you could not go for a walk before six in 
the evening without returning crazed by the sun; and in this remote 
part of the territory, largely occupied by poor whites amidst the 
overwhelming natural growth of natives, a young spinster could not 
keep a cat for a pet but it would be one day captured and pitifully 
shaved by the local white bachelors for fun; it was a place where the 
tall grass was dangerous from snakes and the floors dangerous from 
scorpions. The white people seized on the slightest word, Nature 
took the lightest footfall, with fanatical seriousness. The English 
nurses discovered that they could not sit next a man at dinner and 
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THE CURTAIN BLOWN BY THE BREEZE 


De agreeable — perhaps asking him, so as to slice up the boredom, to 

tell all the story of his life— without his taking it for a great flirtation 
and turning up next day after breakfast for the love affair; it was a 
place where there was never a breath of breeze except in the season 
of storms and where the curtains in the windows never moved in 
the breeze unless a storm was to follow. 

The English nurses were often advised to put in for transfers to 

another district. 
_ ‘It's so much brighter in the north. Towns, life. Civilization, shops. 
Much cooler, you see it’s high up there in the north. The races.’ 
_- ‘You would like it in the east—those orange planters. Everything 
is greener, there’s a huge valley. Shooting.’ 

‘Why did they send you nurses to this unhealthy spot? You should 
go to a healthy spot.’ 

Some of the nurses left Fort Beit. But those of us who were doing 
tropical diseases had to stay on, because our clinic, the largest in the 
Colony, was also a research centre for tropical diseases. Those of us 

“who had to stay on used sometimes to say to each other, ‘Isn’t it 
wonderful here? Heaps of servants. Cheap drinks. Birds, beasts, 
flowers.’ 

The place was not without its strange marvels. I never got used 
to its travel-film colours except in the dry season when the dust 
made everything real. The dust was thick in the great yard behind 
the clinic where the natives squatted and stood about, shouting or 
laughing—it came to the same thing—cooking and eating, while 
they awaited treatment, or the results of X-rays, or the results of an 
X-ray of a distant relative. They gave off a fierce smell and kicked up 
the dust. The sore eyes of the babies were always beset by flies, but 
the babies slept on regardless, slung on their mothers’ backs, and 
when they woke and cried the women suckled them. 

The poor whites of Fort Beit and its area had a reception room of 
their own inside the building, and here they ate the food they had 
brought, and lolled about in long silences, sometimes working up 
to a fight in a corner. The remainder of the society of Fort Beit did 
not visit the clinic. 

The remainder comprised the chemist, the clergyman, the veterin- 
ary surgeon, the police and their families. These enjoyed a small 
social life only coming into contact with the poor white small- 
farmers for business purposes. And sometimes the nurses and medi- 
cal officers would spend an evening in the village at the house of the 
chemist, the clergyman, the vet, or at the police quarters. 

Into this society came Sonia Van der Merwe when her husband 
had been three years in prison. There was a certain slur attached to 
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his sentence since it was generally felt he had gone too far in the | 
heat of the moment, this sort of thing undermining the prestige of 
the Colony. But nobody held the incident against Sonia. The main 
difficulty she had to face in her efforts towards the society of the vet, 
the chemist and the clergyman was the fact that she had never yet 
been in their company. 

The Van der Merwes’ farm lay a few miles outside Fort Beit. 
The Van der Merwes had lived the makeshift, toiling lives of Afri- 
kaans settlers who had trekked up from the Union. I do not think it 
had ever before occurred to Sonia that her days could be spent other- 
wise than in rising and washing her face at the tub outside, baking 
bread, scrappily feeding her children, yelling at the natives, and re- 
tiring at night to her feather bed with Jannie. Her only outings had 
been to the Dutch Reformed gathering at Easter when the Afrikaans 
came in along the main street in their covered wagons and settled 
there for a week. 

It was not till the lawyer came to arrange some affair between the 
farm and the Land Bank that she learned she could actually handle 
the fortune her father had left her, for she had imagined that only 
the pound notes she kept stuffed in the stocking were of real spend- 
ing worth; her father in his time had never spent his money on visible 
things, but had invested it, and Sonia thought that money paid into 
the bank was a sort of tribute-money to the bank people which 
patriarchal farmers like her father were obliged to pay under the 
strict ethic of the Dutch Reformed Church. She now understood her 
cash value, and felt fiercely against her husband for failing to reveal 
it to her. She wrote a letter to him, which was a difficult course. I 
saw the final draft, about which she called a conference of nurses 
from the clinic. We were wicked enough to let it go, but in fact I 
don’t think we gave it much thought. I recall that on this occasion 
we talked into the night about her possibilities—her tennis court, 
her two bathrooms, her black and white bedroom—all of which 
were as yet only a glimmer at the end of a tunnel. In any case, I do 
not think we could have succeeded in changing her mind about the 
letter which subsequently enjoyed a few inches in the local press as 
part of Jannie’s evidence. It was as follows: 


Dear Jannie there is going to be some changes I found out what 
pa left is cash to spend I only got to sine my name do you think 
I like to go on like this work work work counting the mealies 
in the field By God like poor whites when did I get a dress you 
did not say a word that is your shame and you have landed in 
jale with your bad temper you shoud of amed at the legs. Mr. 
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_ Little came here to bring the papers to sine he said you get good 
cooking in jale the kids are well but Hannah got a bite but 
I will take them away from there now and send them to the 
convent and pay money. Your Loving Wife, S. Van der Merwe 


There must have been many occasions on which I lay on my bed 

on summer afternoons in Worcestershire, because at that time I was 

convalescent. My schooldays had come to an end. My training as a 
radiotherapist was not to begin till the autumn. 

_I do not know how many afternoons I lay on my bed listening to 
a litany of tennis noises from where my two brothers played on the 
court a little to the right below my window. Sometimes, to tell me it 
was time to get up, my elder brother Richard would send a tennis 
ball through the open window. The net curtain would stir and part 
very suddenly and somewhere in the room the ball would thud and 
then roll. I always thought one day he would break the glass of the 
window, or that he would land the ball on my face or break some- 

*thing in the room, but he never did. Perhaps my memory exag- 
gerates the number of these occasions and really they only occurred 
once or twice. 

But I am sure the curtains must have moved in the breeze as I lay 
taking in the calls and the to and fro of tennis on those unconcerned 
afternoons, and I suppose the sight was a pleasurable one. That a 
slight movement of the curtains should be the sign of a summer 
breeze seems somewhere near to truth, for to me truth has airy 
properties with buoyant and lyrical effects; and when anything 
drastic starts up from some light cause it only proves to me that 
something false has happened to the world. 

I do not actually remember the curtains of my room being touched 
by the summer wind although I am sure they were; whenever I try 
to bring to mind this detail of the afternoon sensations it disappears, 
and I have knowledge of the image only as one who has swallowed 
some fruit of the Tree of Knowledge—its memory is usurped by the 
window of Mrs Van der Merwe’s house and by the curtains dis- 
turbed, in the rainy season, by a trifling wind, unreasonably mean- 
ing a storm. 

‘Sometimes, on those restful afternoons, I was anxious. There was 
some doubt about my acceptance for training as a radiotherapist 
because of my interrupted schooling. One day the letter of ac- 
ceptance came by the late post. I read the letter with relief and de- 
light, and at that same moment decided to turn down the offer. It 
was enough that I had received it. I am given to this sort of thing, 
and the reason that I am drawn to moderate and tranquil motives is 
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that I lack them. I decided instead to become a hospital nurse and 
later to follow my brother Richard, who was then a medical student, 
to Africa, and specialize, with him, in tropical diseases. 


It was about a year after my arrival at Fort Beit that I came across 
Sonji Van der Merwe, and together with the other nurses, read the 
letter which was about to be sent to her husband four hundred miles 
away in the Colony’s prison. She posted the letter the next after- 
noon, putting on her church-going gloves to do so. She did not ex- 
pect, nor did she receive, a reply. Three weeks later she started call- 
ing herself Sonia. 

Our visits to the farm began to take the place of evenings spent at 
the vet’s, the chemist’s and the clergyman’s, to whose society Sonia 
now had good hopes of access. And every time we turned up some- 
thing new had taken place. Sonia knew, or discovered as if by bush- 
telegraph, where to begin. Travel-stained furniture vans began to 
arrive at her bidding and our instigation. Her first move, however, 
was to join the Church of England, abandoning the Dutch Reformed 
persuasion of her forefathers; we had to hand it to her that she had 
thought this up for herself. 

We egged her on from week to week. We taught her how not to 
be mean with her drinks, for she had ordered an exotic supply. At 
first she had locked the bottles in the pantry and poured them into 
glasses in the kitchen and watered them before getting the houseboy 
to serve them to her guests. We stopped all that. A contractor 
already had the extensions to the house in hand, and the rooms were 
being decorated and furnished one by one. It was I who had told her 
to have two bathrooms, not merely one, installed. She took time get- 
ting used to the indoor lavatories and we had to keep reminding her 
to pull the chain. One of us brought back from the Capital a book of 
etiquette which was twenty-eight years old but which she read 
assiduously, following the words with her forefinger. I think it was 
I who had suggested the black and white bedroom, being a bit drunk 
at the time, and now it was a wonder to see it taking shape; it was 
done within a month—she had managed to obtain black wallpaper 
and to put it up, although wallpaper was a thing unheard of in the 
Colony and she was warned by everyone that it would never stick 
'g Seabees a a ane a white carpet and a chaise- 
Ey ahkaaistan ter ack and white candy-striped satin. It was 
a: year be ore she got round to adding the Beardsley repro- 
ieee, ie pe ae Seiithiere as and had the benefit 

yea eRiins one da us ‘ying He ees man in London. 

-longue and looking very 
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} dramatic with her lanky hair newly piled up and her black chiffon 
dressing gown—the story of the piccanin, which we already knew: 


‘It was through that window he was looking. Yere I was sitting 


_ yere on the bed feeding the baby and I look up at the window and so 


help me God it was a blerry nig standing outside with his face at the 
window. You should of heard me scream. So Jannie got the gun and 


_ caught the pic and I hear the bang. So he went too far in his blerry 


temper so what can you expect? Now I won’t have no more trouble 
from them boys. That’s the very window, I was careless to leave the 


curtain aside. So we show them what’s what and we get a new set of 


boys. We didn’t have no boys on the farm, they all run away.’ 
There was a slight warm breeze floating in little gusts through the 


_ window. ‘We’d better be getting back,’ said one of the girls. ‘There’s 


going to be a storm.’ 


A storm in the Colony was such that before it broke the whole 
place was spasmodic like an exposed nerve, and after it was over 


=> the body of the world from horizon to horizon moved in a slow daze 


back into its place. Before it broke there was the little wind, then a 
pearly light, then an earthen smell; the birds screamed and suddenly 
stopped, and the insects disappeared. Afterwards the flying ants 
wriggled in a drugged condition out of the cracks in the walls, found 
their wings, and flew off in crazy directions, the more extreme 
colours of the storm faded out of the sky in a defeated sort of way, 


- and the furniture felt clammy from the ordeal. One day I was caught 


at Sonia’s house when a storm broke. This was when she had already 
settled in to her status, and the extensions to the house were com- 
pleted, and the furniture all in place. Night fell soon after the storm 
was over, and we sat in her very Europeanized drawing room — for 
she had done away with the stoep—sipping pink gins; the drinks 
were served by a native with huge ape-like hands clutching the tray, 
his hands emerging from the cuffs of the green and white uniform 
which, half an hour before, had glared in the light of the storm. 
Sonia kept saying, ‘I feel I’ve made a corner of civilization for myself 
in doing up this house.’ It was a version of one of the clergyman’s 
chance compliments on one of his visits; she had seized on it as a 
verity, and made it known to all her visitors. ‘I feel I must live up to 
it, man,’ she said. I was always amazed at her rapid acquisition of 
new words and highly useful sayings. 

Outside, the night sounds were coming back. One could hear the 
beasts finding each other again by their calls whenever Sonia 
stopped talking, and even further in the distance, the drum business, 
with news of what kraals had been swamped and wrecked, or per- 
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haps no news, for all we understood of their purpose. Just outside — 
the window there was an occasional squelch of bare feet on the wet 
gravel drive which Sonia had constructed. She rose and adjusted the 
light window curtains, then drew the big ones. She was better now. 
During the storm she had squatted with hunched shoulders on the 
carpet like a native in his hut, letting the waves of sound and light 
break over her. It was generally thought she had some coloured 
blood. But this, now that she had achieved such visible proof of her 
glamorous fortune and character, was no bar to the society of the 
vet, the chemist and the clergyman. Many of the doctors from the 
clinic visited her and were enchanted by her eccentric grandeur, and 
much preferred her company to that of the tropical-skinned vet's 
wife and the watery blonde chemist’s wife and the music-loving 
clergyman’s wife, at sultry sundowner times in the rainy season. My 
brother Richard was fascinated by Sonia. 


We nurses were astonished that the men were so dazzled. She was 
our creature, our folly, our lark. We had lavished our imagination 
upon her eager mind and had ourselves designed the long voile ‘after- 
noon’ dresses, and had ourselves put it to her that she must have a 
path leading down to the river and a punt on the little river and a 
pink parasol to go with the punt. There was something in the air of 
the place that affected the men, even those newly out from England, 
with an overturn of discrimination. One of the research workers at 
the clinic had already married a brassy barmaid from Johannesburg, 
another had married a neurotic dressmaker from the Cape who 
seemed to have dozens of elbows, so much did she throw her long 
bony arms about. We too were subject to the influence of the place 
but we did not think of this when we were engrossed in our bizarre 
cultivation of Sonia and our dressing her up to kill. At the time, we 


only saw the men taking our fantasy in earnest, and looked at each 
other, smiled and looked away. 


In the year before Jannie Van der Merwe was due to be released 
from prison I spent much of my free time at Sonia’s with my brother 
Richard. Her house was by now a general meeting-place for the dis- 
trict and she conducted quite a salon every late afternoon. About 
this time I became engaged to marry a research worker at the clinic. 

I do not know if Richard slept with Sonia. He was very enamoured 
of her and would not let anyone make fun of her in his hearing. 

She said one day: ‘Why d’you want to marry that Frank? Man, he 
looks like your brother, you want to catch a fellow that doesn’t look 
like one of the family. I could get you a fellow more your type.’ 
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I was irritated by this. I kept Frank from seeing her as much as 
| possible; but it was not possible; all our lives outside the clinic 
| seemed to revolve round Sonia. When Frank began to ridicule Sonia 
a he was in some way, which he was afraid to admit, attracted 

y her. 

She chattered incessantly, her voice accented in the Afrikaans 
_ way. I had to admire her quick grasp of every situation, for now she 
' Was acquainted with the inner politics of the clinic, and managed 
to put in effective words here and there with visiting Government 
officials who took it for granted she had ruled the district for years 
and, being above the common run, pleased herself how she dressed 
and what she did. 

I heard her discussing our disagreeable chief radiologist with an 
important member of the Medical Board: ‘Man, he got high spirits I 
tell you, man. I see him dig the spurs into the horse when he pass my 
house every morning, he goes riding to work off those high spirits. 
But I tell you one thing, he’s good at his job. Man, he’s first rate at 
ethe job.’ Soon after this our ill-tempered radiologist, who did not 

ride very frequently, was transferred to another district. It was only 
when I heard that the important man from the Medical Board was a 
_ fanatical horse-lover that I realized the full force of Sonia’s abilities. 
‘God, what have we done?’ I said to my best friend. 
She said, ‘Leave well alone. She’s getting us a new Wing.’ 


Sonia made plans to obtain for Richard the job of Chief Medical 
Officer in the north. I suspected that Sonia meant to follow him to 
the north if he should be established there, for she had remarked one 
day that she would have to get used to travel; it must be easy: ‘Man, 
everyone does it. Drink up. Cheerio.’ 

Frank had also applied for the job. He said—looking at the dis- 
tance with his short-sighted eyes, which gave to his utterances a 
suggestion of disinterestedness—‘I’ve got better qualifications for 
it than Richard.’ So he had. ‘Richard is the better research worker,’ 
Frank said. This was true. ‘Richard should stay here and I should go 
up north,’ Frank said. “You would like it up there,’ he said. All this 
was undeniable. 

It became apparent very soon that Frank was competing with 
Richard for Sonia’s attention. He did this without appearing to 
notice it himself, as if it were some routine performance in the 
clinic, not the method but the results of which interested him. I 
could hardly believe the ridiculous carry-on of these two men. 

‘Do they think she will really have any influence in the question 
of that job?’ 
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‘Yes,’ my best friend said, ‘and so she will.’ 

That important member of the Medical Board —he who was 
passionate about horses — was in the district again. He had come for 
a long weekend’s fishing. It was all mad. There was no big fishing at 
Fort Beit. 

I began to want Richard to get the job. I cooled off where Frank 
was concerned; he did not notice, but I cooled off. Richard had be- 
come highly nervous. As soon as he had free time he raced off in his 
car to Sonia’s. Frank, who was less scrupulous about taking free 
time, was usually there first. 

I was at the tea-party when the ageing, loose-mouthed, keen-eyed 
chief of the Medical Board turned up. Richard and Frank sat at 
opposite ends of a sofa. Richard looked embarrassed; I knew he was 
thinking of the job, and trying not to seem to be exploiting his at- 
tachment to Sonia. I sat near them. Sonia, reciting a long formula 
from her book of etiquette, introduced us to the important man. As 
she did so it struck me that this recitation might to some ears sound 
like a charming gesture against the encroaching slackness of the 
times. She sat the man between Richard and Frank, and clearly she 
meant business. 

She stood by. She had a beautiful shape: we nurses had not pro- 
vided that, we had only called it forth from the peasant slouch. She 
said to the old man, ‘Richard yere wants to talk to you Basil, man,’ 
and touched Richard’s shoulder. Frank was peering into the abstract 
distance. It occurred to me that Frank was the administrative type; 
none of the research workers I had known were dispassionate, they 
were vulnerable and nervous. 

Richard was nervous. He did not look at the man, he was looking 
up at Sonia’s face with its West-end make-up. 

‘Applied for the job up north?’ said this Basil to Richard. 

‘Yes,’ Richard said, and smiled with relief. 

“Want it?’ said the man, casually in his great importance. 

‘Oh, rather,’ Richard said. 

‘Well, have it,’ said the man, flicking away the invisible job with 
his forefinger as lightly as if it were a ping-pong ball. 

‘Well,’ Richard said, ‘no thank you.’ 

“What did you say?’ said the man. 

“What that you say?’ said Sonia. 

My brother and | are very unlike in most ways, but there are a few 
radical points of similarity between us. 

‘No thank you,’ Richard was saying. ‘After all, I feel I ought to go 
on with research in tropical diseases.’ 


Sonia's fury only made a passing pattern on her face. Her first 
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thought was for the old man, fussed and suddenly groundless as he 
was. ‘Basil, man,’ she said, bending over him with her breasts about 
_ his ears, ‘you got the wrong chap. This yere Frank is the boy I was 
talking of to you. Frank, may I have the honour to introduce to you 
this yere distinguished—’ 

“Yes, we’ve met,’ said the man, turning to Frank. 

_ Frank returned from the middle distance. ‘I’ve applied for the 
. job,’ he said, ‘and my qualifications are, I think, —’ 

‘Married?’ 

‘No, but hoping to be.’ He turned duly to me and I smiled back 

most nastily. 

“Want the job?’ 

‘Oh, rather.’ 

‘Sure?’ 

‘Oh yes, quite sure.’ 

The old man was not going to be caught again. ‘I hope you really 
want the job. There are a good many excellent applicants and we 

~ want a keen—’ 

“Yes, I want the job.’ 

Sonia said, ‘Well, have it,’ and I thought, then, she had really done 
for the whole thing and outrun her influence. 

But the old man beamed up at her, took both her prettily-restored 
hands in his, and I nearly saw his slack mouth water. 

Other people were pressing round for a word with this Medi- 
cal Board man. Sonia was treating Richard with ostentatious 
neglect. Frank was leaning against the wall, now, talking to her. 
Suddenly I did not want to lose Frank. I looked round the com- 
pany and wondered what I was doing there, and said to Richard, 
‘Let’s go.’ 

Richard was looking at Sonia’s back. ‘Why do you want to go?’ 
Richard said, ‘It’s early yet. Why?’ 


Because the curtain was fluttering at the open window, letting in 
watts of the savage territory beyond the absurd drawing room. The 
people were getting excited; I] thought soon they might scream, once 
or twice like the birds, and then be silent. | thought, even, that 
Richard might change his mind again about the job, and tell Sonia 
so, and leave it to her to sort it out for him. It was the pull of Sonia 
that made him reluctant to leave. She was adjusting Frank’s tie and 
telling him he needed looking after, for all the world as if she had 
been brought up to that old line: we must tell her, I thought, not to 
do that sort of thing in public. And I would gladly have stayed on 
till sundowner time in order to jerk Frank back into a sense of my 
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personality; but there was a storm coming, and it was no fun driving | 


home through a storm. 


Richard is stronger willed than I am. After this party he kept away 


from Sonia’s and stuck in to his work. I broke off my engagement. 
It was impossible to know whether Frank was relieved or not. There 


were still three months before he was to take up his appointment in — 


the north. He spent most of his time with Sonia. I was not sure how 
things stood between them. I still drove over to Sonia’s sometimes 
and found Frank there. I was dissatisfied and attracted by both of 
them and by their situation. In the dry spells they would often be 
down the river in the punt when J arrived, and I would wait for the 
sight of the returning pink parasol, and be glad of the sight. Once or 
twice when we met at the clinic Frank said to me, factually, “We 
could still be married.’ Once he said, ‘Old Sonia’s only a joke, you 
know.’ But I thought he was afraid I might take him at his word, or 
might do so too soon. 

Sonia spoke again of travelling. She was learning to study road 
maps. She told one of the nurses, ‘When Frank’s settled up at the 
north I’ll go up and settle him down nice.’ She told another of the 
nurses, ‘My old husband’s coming from gaol this month, next month, 
I don’t know, man. He’ll see some changes. He get used to them.” 

One afternoon | drove over to the farm; I had not seen Sonia for 
six weeks because her children had been home for the holidays and 
I loathed her children. I had missed her, she was never boring. The 
houseboy said she was down the river with Dr Frank. I wandered 
down the path, but they were not in sight. I waited for about eight 
minutes and walked back. All the natives except the houseboy had 
gone to sleep in their huts. I did not see the houseboy for some time, 
and when I did I was frightened by the fear on his face. 

I was coming round by the old ox-stalls, now deserted—since 
Sonia had abandoned farming, even with a tractor, far less a span of 
oxen. The houseboy appeared then, and whispered to me. ‘Baas Van 
der Merwe is come. He looking in the window.’ 

I walked quietly round the stalls till I had a view of the house, and 
saw a man of about fifty, undernourished-looking, in khaki shorts 
and shirt. He was standing on a box by the drawing room window. 
He had his hand on the curtain, parting it, and was looking steadily 
into the empty room. 

‘Go down to the river and warn them,” I said to the boy. 

He turned to go, but ‘Boy!’ shouted the man. The houseboy in his 
green and white clothes rapidly went towards the voice. 

I got down to the river just as they were landing. Sonia was 
dressed in pale blue. Her new parasol was blue. She looked specially 
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fabulous and I noticed her very white teeth, her round brown eyes 
and her story-book pose, as she stood dressed up in the middle of 
Africa under the blazing sun with the thick-leaved plants at her 
feet. Frank, looking nice in tropical suiting, was tying up the punt. 
“Your husband has returned,’ I said, and ran fearfully back to my 
car. I started it up and made off, and as I sped past the house over the 
gravel I saw Jannie Van der Merwe about to enter the house, fol- 
‘lowed by the servant. He turned to watch my car and spoke to the 
Native, evidently asking who I was. 

Afterwards the native deposed that Jannie went all through the 
house examining the changes and the new furniture. He used the 
lavatory and pulled the chain. He tried the taps in both bathrooms. 
In Sonia’s room he put straight a pair of her shoes which were lying 
askew. He then tested all the furniture for dust, all through the 
house, touching the furniture with the middle finger of his right 
hand and turning up his finger to see if it showed any dust. The 
houseboy followed, and when Jannie came to an old oak Dutch 
© Chest which was set away in a corner of one of the children’s rooms 
—since Sonia had taken against all her father’s old furniture—he 
found a little dust on it. He ordered the native to fetch a duster and 
remove the dust. When this was done Jannie proceeded on his tour, 
and when he had tried everything for dust he went out and down 
the path towards the river. He found Sonia and Frank at the ox-stalls, 
arguing about what to do and where to go, and taking a revolver 
from his pocket, shot them. Sonia died immediately. Frank lingered 
for ten hours. This was a serious crime and Jannie was hanged. 

I waited all the weeks ahead for Richard to make the first sug- 
gestion that we should move away. | was afraid to suggest it first lest 
he should resent the move all his life. Our long leave was not due 
for another year. Our annual leave was not due for some months. At 
last he said, ‘I can’t stand it here.’ 

I wanted to return to England. I had been thinking of nothing else. 

‘We can’t stay here,’ I said. 

‘Shall we pack up and go?’ he said. 

‘No,’ I said, as if this were a part in a play. 

He said, ‘It would be a pity to pack it all in when we’ve both gone 
so far in tropical diseases.’ 

In fact I left the following week. Since then, Richard has gone far 
in tropical diseases. ‘It’s a pity,’ he said before I left, ‘to let what’s 
happened come between us.’ 

I packed up my things and departed for dear life, before the dry 
season should set in, and the rainy season should follow, and all 
things be predictable. 
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Evening at Loch Lomond 


————— irre 


Then from the west of darkling Luss 
I saw one glaring swan 

Ride through the arches of the mist 
And, like a death, glide on. 


Rain then assailed the evening, and 
The water twittered, like 

A hundred thousand crowsfeet on 
The surface of the lake. 


The little church against the hill 
With a twisted tree beside it— 

On six bright strokes that spellbound world 
Like a dead sea divided. 


Three islets in looped chains of cloud 
Hung, and the moon slowly 

Lifted her huge breast to the lake 
And made the water holy. 


A solitary swinging bird 
Stirred by the six stroke bell 
Cried once above the lake, and then 
Again the silence fell. 
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The Scream 


INDICIs 


much of a house, just two rooms, a kitchen and bedroom) and 
. have song sessions there with an accordion. She was very old 
even when I first remember her, with skin unlike other people’s 
skin, so unlike that it didn’t seem to be skin at all. It wasn’t red or 
“pink or white, it was like something ancient and unmentionable 
gone curdled and sour, like very very old cream petrified and 
hideous. She would sit on a stool by the fire wearing a black shawl 
and a black dress. She had been widowed many years before and 
lived on the Old Age Pension. I can still remember some of the boys 
who used to be there. One was Cob. He was a wonderful footballer 
who was drowned in the war. I was half asleep in bed when he came 
to say goodbye on what turned out to be his last leave. I could hear 
him talking through a haze of sleep but I was too tired to raise the 
lids of my eyes and say goodbye to him. His destroyer was torpedoed 
shortly afterwards. Then there was Gammy. There was something 
wrong with one of his legs—no one exactly knew what. He was a 
first-rate card player. He’s still alive, married now. There was also 
Peddie who was a fine rollicking singer, virile and boisterous. He 
married about ten years ago and has seven or eight children. And 
there were many others. 

I don’t know why they all met in that house—and being much 
younger than they I never questioned them about it, had I even con- 
sciously thought of it then. Nor did my friend Clocky. To us they 
were simply The Older Boys: great football players, accordion 
players, singers, card players. We always thought of Her— Minnie — 
as of some old crazy witch wrecked over the fading fire while all 
round her surged speech, music and smoke. We were only allowed 
to stay till ten but even by ten things were getting rough, for example 
they often used to have girls there. It gave me an extraordinary sen- 
sation once to see my own brother with his arm round a giggling 


: [es older boys used to play cards in her house (it wasn’t really 
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redhead who appeared to me disgusting and stupid. She seemed to 
leer at me as 1 watched. There was almost a fight once over solo: Cob 


accused Peddie of reneging on diamonds: : 
well did. The hand before last you trumped my dia- 


“You 
mond.’ 
i well didn’t.’ 
‘You well did.’ 
‘Tm telling you | didn’t.’ 


‘Look here you ; 
‘Aw shut your mouth. Look up the cards and find out.’ 

‘I won't look up the cards.’ 

‘You're getting too big for your boots.’ 

Then voices would join in: ‘Give it up boys go on give it up’ but 
the two would continue: 

‘| don’t need to look up the cards. You trumped that 
diamond and you well know it.’ All this time Minnie would 
be sitting on her stool, mechanically knitting some trailing shapeless 
object for some unnamed recipient. She would knit jerseys for some 
of the boys. They were always clumsy and ill-fitting. I think the 
habit of going to her house must have begun either in her husband’s 
lifetime or because it was the only place where the boys could do 
practically as they liked. When some of the more considerate ones 
said about 11 o’clock that it was time to go she would look at the 
small white-faced clock with the trembling hands and say: 

‘You aren’t thinking of going away yet are you?’ 

And sometimes she would make tea for them even at that hour 
and bring out from the heavy dresser hard round biscuits. She her- 
self would dip them in the tea to soften them for her toothless jaws. 
Sometimes if she was in a particularly good mood she would take a 
seat at the table and they would make fun of her. 

‘Minnie’s best friends are trumps tonight.’ 

And there would be similar jokes about night clubs, spades, last 
trumps and so on. I think that on the whole they liked her. Her hus- 
band had been a sailor. She had been older than him by about seven 
years. People said she had trapped him into marrying her. She was 
the only daughter of a sour-faced half-mad woman who had tried 
to keep her for herself. This half-mad mother of hers used to have 
fits, particularly at the full moon, when she would crawl under the 
bed and jump out, in the middle of the night, with horrifying 
screams. Minnie herself never told anyone this but I heard it from 
others. She had no children. It was no secret that her husband used 
to go with other women and that he didn’t care whether she knew 
it or not. However he had been a pleasant enough man and people 
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| Said they didn’t blame him for she was a bit queer. 

__ Some nights even before ten I would see the boys and girls wrestl- 

| ing on the hard bench in the kitchen and she would look at them 

with her fixed smile. More often however she would pretend not to 
see them. 

They would even insult her: 

__ ‘Where did you get these biscuits from, Minnie? No wonder you 
‘ haven’t any teeth left.’ 

or someone would say: 

‘To hell with it. I’m fed up coming here. Why don’t we go some- 
where else for a change?’ 

or: 

‘Is that your picture on the wall, Minnie? You looked better then, 
almost human.’ 

“When do you read the Bible, Minnie? I bet you don’t read it at 
all.” There was a huge black Bible on the shelf above her bed. We 
didn’t know whether it was put there for show or not. 
~ No matter what they did she wouldn’t put them out. They would 

sometimes bring bottles in and drink. Sometimes they would offer 
her a drink but she would never touch it. Perhaps it reminded her of 
her husband. One night two of them came in masked and nearly 
frightened her to death. But she would always say ‘Boys will be 
boys’ and smile her sickly smile. She must have spent hours tidying 
up the house after they had left. Of course I think of all this as I look 
back on it now. Then I simply saw her as an unlikeable old woman 
who would have been better out of the house when we were in it. 

However as the years went by fewer and fewer people went to 
visit her. The reason for this was that her health was rapidly failing. 
I used to watch her bending over a sheaf of corn and remain motion- 
less in the act like a moon in water. Latterly she began to take more 
and more to her bed. I don’t know exactly what was wrong with 
her, possibly some form of rheumatism. She seemed to grow smaller 
and smaller and blacker and blacker. My mother and I used to visit 
her sometimes, my mother tall and slim, Minnie small and black. 
She would often go to bed in the middle of the day and call us feebly 
to her bedroom where she sat humped among tumbled blankets and 
an old overcoat with bright buttons. I assumed it belonged to her 
husband. She would sometimes stroke it absently while talking to us. 

At this time Minnie began to pretend that she could tell fortunes. 
She would put my hand between her dry palms, fondle it as if ex- 
tracting all its warmth from it, and eventually turn it face upwards. 

‘A fine boy you have here,’ she would say to my mother, looking 
at me with her scattered eyes. 
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‘A fine boy’ she would repeat to herself 


Peres 


‘Yes they are all fine boys,’ she would add, stroking the old over- 


coat. Then she would look at my hand. I don’t think she even saw the 
lines but she would invent. 


‘A clever boy. He will grow up to bea credit to you. He will earn 


a lot of money. He will be a model son . . .a model son.’ 

One day, after such endangering flattery, my mother snatched me 
out of the house as if to protect me from some evil influence. 

So, fewer and fewer people visited her or if they did it was only to 
give her spasmodic help, as if she was something to which they had 
an obligation. None of the older boys went there in the evening: 
there was no accordion, no jokes, no swearing, no love-making. The 
house was dead. 


Clocky and I, however, used to go to her house though not often. 
Clocky was smaller than me with smooth black hair and a tanned 
polished face. His eyes were cunning and alert. During the summer 
months we would raise a tent and build a fire inside till the smoke 
forced us out into the hot air. A favourite sport of his was to throw 
stones at horses as they stood statuesquely in the brittle sunlight, 
till he drove them into a disjointed panicky motion. Between us 
there was a curious unspoken antagonism. Nevertheless he was the 
only boy of my own age: he was inventive and fearless. For instance 
he was not afraid of ghosts nor did he believe in fairies or goblins. He 
liked to feel things in his hands, usually stones. He would steal and 
lie his way out of situations without the slightest compunction. For 
example we would all steal turnips, carrots from the small gardens 
but if caught would usually confess under strenuous examination. 
Often it was even heroic to confess. Clocky would never confess. I 
once saw him swearing on the Bible that he hadn’t stolen some jam 


though I knew perfectly well he had. However I would never dream 
of telling on him. 


One August day tired of tent-living of running of playing we were 
walking drearily along the road not knowing what we would do 
next when one of us (I can’t remember who) took a notion to 
visit Minnie. Together we walked in the roaring heat up to her 
house. We knew she would be in bed exhausted breathing like an 
old yellow fish that had been thrown twitching on humped rocks. 
The door was open and we crept in. We hadn’t spoken to each other. 
We quietly entered the kitchen which was large and cool like an in- 
verted pail. The long wooden bench ran along one side of it. The 
floor was hollowed and pitted. There was a dresser on the side 
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THE SCREAM 


' farthest from the door. We opened its door and helped ourselves to 
blackcurrant jam which lay at the bottom of the paper lidded jar. 
On the paper was a picture of a footballer and studying it abstrac- 


tedly we heard the voice going on and on: 
‘I can’t help it. I can’t stand you. Go out to your women, then. Do 
you think I don’t know? They all come to hint it to me. Hit me: yes 
go on hit me. You can’t hurt me. I’ll see you dead yet. Don’t think 
T'll die so that you can marry your women.’ 
_ There was a silence, then the voice began again, this time with a 


_ fiercer, more reckless, intonation: 


- ‘Thate you. Why are you keeping me here when I could have been 
married? You're afraid. That’s what it is. You’re afraid of getting 
old and dying. I don’t care whether you die or not. (Here her voice 
rose to a scream.) I don’t. I don’t. I don’t. I want to get married. 
Weren’t you married? You think that I won’t leave you. But I will, 
I will, I will. You’re mad. Everybody says you're mad. You should 
never have married. You can’t look after your own children 


~properly. Why did you marry then? I hope you die.’ 


The voice continued as we ate the jam. Then Clocky going down 
on his hands and knees crawled up to the room where the old 
woman was speaking and crying. I followed him. We could see 
blankets hanging untidily over the foot of the bed. Wasps buzzed in 
the window panes, but this room too was frighteningly cool. 

We crawled under the blankets like Red Indians. But the old 
woman seemed to hear the rustling, for she suddenly shouted: 

“Who’s there?’ 

We said nothing. My body grew cold. 

‘Who’s there?’ she screamed, like a child. We heard her scrambling 
about as we lay there and thought she was about to leave her bed. 
But no we heard a whisper of leaves. She must have opened her huge 
black Bible. There was a petrified silence. The wasps were like aero- 
planes. Then she began to speak again: 

‘T didn’t mean it. Why don’t you let me be? I didn’t mean it. It was 
all my fault.’ Her voice expired: ‘All my fault.’ Her voice drooled. 

I could hear our hearts beating. 

Suddenly Clocky catapulted outwards from below the bed. In the 
centre of the scream I followed him head bent for the door. The 
scream uptore roots. Back in the tent I heard it, till in my mind it 
died away into an exhausted whimper. When it stopped I went out 
of the tent. Clocky shouted after me, but I turned away. He stood in 
the tent like a witch doctor shouting after me while thin wisps of 
smoke curled about him. But I didn’t turn back nor did I stop running 
till I reached home. 
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Two Poems 
THE PRESENT 


Strange, is it not, that he for whom 
The living moment stood in flesh, 
Should bring the future to this room 
Held at arm’s length, and always fresh. 


Strange, that his echoing words can spell 
New meanings though the die is cast, 
And tell us more than time can tell, 
Immediate in a timeless Past; 


And stranger still, for us who knew 
The living face and now return 

Its pictured gaze, so quick, so new, 
Loye’s vital fire being its concern, 


To think, though years should gallop now 
Or lag behind, he will not care, 

So calm the eyes beneath the brow, 

Held in a breath by angels there. 
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BISHOPSTON STREAM 


River last seen in Spring, you race in the light of Autumn. 


Now, as you run through hazels, their leaves are already falling. 


Out of the wood I come, astonished again to find you 
Younger and swifter. 


_ There were two voices then, moving about in foliage. 


One called the other voice, then a great bird made silence. 
This was their meeting-place, here where the heron paddling 
Stepped on the square stone. 


Crossing an open space, haunted in June by mayflies, 

Into the gloom of trees you wind through Bishopston Valley, 
Darting, kingfisher-blue, carrying a streak of silver 

Fished from oblivion. 


Over your tunnelled song, pulled in the year’s declining, 
Lies an uprooted elm, struck by a gale or lightning. 
Trout in the shadows hide; black is the hurrying water, 
Thronged once with Spring stars. 


May not the two I saw be in this hour united 

Who are gone different ways? Water, that young Rebecca, 
Naomi, Ruth, once heard, voices above a pitcher, 

Late let me stoop here. 


Yet if I listen closely, singing of separation, 

Singing of night you go, through a continual darkness, 
River of exile’s voice, harps that were hung heard plainly 
Now, in the clear dusk. 


Even by day you run through a continual darkness. 
Could we interpret time, we should be like the angels. 
Always against your sound there is a second river 
Speaks, by its silence. 
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Houses With Hats On 
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uins, many of them falling into what is called ‘lamentable’ 

decay, one would need to take a pinch of salt along with the 
grains of truth. But the grains are there, and in multitude, having 
flowed through an historical hour-glass from Vitruvius to the six- 
teenth-century Italian mind of Andrea Palladio, and thence to the 
British Isles a hundred years later, and forthwith to America. 

The white colonnaded, cedar-roofed Southern Mansion is directly 
traceable via the grey and buff stone of grey-skied England to the 
golden stucco of one particular part of the blue south, the Palladian 
orbit stretching out from Vicenza: the old mind of Andrea Palladio 
still smiles from behind many an old rocking-chair on a Southern 
porch, the deep friezes of his architechtonic music rise firm above 
the shallower freeze in the kitchen, his feeling for light and shade 
brings a glitter from a tall mint-julep, his sense of columns framing 
the warm velvet night has brought together a million couple of 
mating lips. I think of America particularly because of the weather 
there. In the summer, lounging in a Palladian colonnade somewhere 
near Vicenza in poplar-land, in hot weather like that of the American 
South, and with the air flecked with flying poplar-seed like tufts of 
fluff from cotton plantations—it is easy to dream oneself into an 
American pose. 

It is particular, this basin of northern Italy which Palladio and his 
followers littered with great summer palaces for the Venetian and 
neighbouring nobilities. It is no cactcusy, sun-sere Italy: the leafage 
is lacey, light and poplared; small arcadian hills rise and fall about 
canal-watered plains; and much of the area is within sight of the 
snow-tipped Alps and the momentous skies that mountains conceive. 
Everywhere there is an upwards needling of church campanili pre- 
tending to be cypresses, and cypresses pretending to be tomb-green 
ice-lollies stuck in the life-green, blue-flowered fields. A pleasant 
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place, equable, full only of light excitement and excitements of glit- 
tering light: and Palladio raised his placid palaces to enhance the 
pleasure, each one an individual orchestration of classic stucco set 
among ornamental and water-loving gardens, and almost all of them 
hatted with a grand three-cornered central pediment. The roof may 
be the real hat, but these pediments are the tricorn emblems of 
grandeur: they are the top majesty that greets your formal approach. 
_ Here at once, on the word ‘tricorn’, the illusion complicates itself 
historically. To our more western minds, such classic architectures 
connote the eighteenth century, in fact the true years of the tricorn, 
when the Palladian style was most popular with us. But Palladio 
and his immediate school built much earlier, in Elizabethan times, so 
‘that farthingale and ruffle were the clothes that first coloured these 
earlier Italian precincts. Nevertheless, among famous frescoists of 
these villas, we find Tiepolo bringing us smartly into the eighteenth 
century again. It is best, then, to consider these architectures as 
having enjoyed a few centuries, not one, of heyday: the best of 
*which lie between Elizabethan days and the revolutionary periods 
that followed Napoleon. In present years another kind of heyday 
is dawning. The rediscovery of Palladio and the villas solidifies: the 
whole stucco area between the Venetian seaboard and Verona is 
becoming touristically palatable and otherwise fashionable. Many 
of the great villas are occupied and beautifully cared for by the rich, 
or by those who somehow find the means to consummate their archi- 
tectural love; or by an increasingly beneficial State. Many more are 
falling into decay. The whole of this busy, lazy landscape of a thou- 
sand palaces, presents a queer face of care and dejection. It can hardly 
be helped; there are so many of them. Well within living memory the 
rooms even of the Malcontenta were filled with silk-worms; peasants 
still own many very fine houses, often using them as storage barns. 
So one may visit this architecture at all stages of present and past 
melancholy, one moment luxuriating in the lichened romance of the 
unredeemable, unforgettable past: the next, living the past in the 
present, among regilded glasses, refreshed frescoes, well-clipped 
gardens. 

To an Englishman used to grey photographs of Palladian villas and 
to the greyer stone of their representatives under grey home skies — 
the impact of the real thing is one of colour. It is a quite shocking 
impact. The roofs are red! The stucco is more than often golden 
yellow! And under blue skies! Sunny and suntanned, the buildings 
take on a new innocence. The austerity of grey columns takes on a 
peachy smile; pediments that would frown at home don a golden 
benignity: constructed with particularly placid ends in view, all 
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these architectures bask in a bright calm. And, because they se 
longer threaten with gravity, they look smaller. Cosier. Friendlier. 
Above all, sunnier. d 

The second shock for anyone used to the purities of home- 
Palladianism is the extraordinary proliferation of figures riding the 
skyline. One is used perhaps to one or two statues, and a couple of 
obelisks, a brace of pineapple, to mark the sky—but here, after 
the eye has traversed the fine and placid proportions of a facade 
whose message is the antithesis of floridity, there bursts above the 
straight line of the cornice a whole new life of gods and goddesses, 
angels, warriors, Virtues, Seasons rubbing stone shoulders with the 
sky. Seldom was there such a wild peopling of roofs: the eye drums 
with the silent chatter of these celestial corner-folk. And their pro- 
fusion is such that, driving about the hills and byways in search of 
villa-palaces, one is put in the exact position of a bird-spotter. The 
eye is not on the road, but on the sky and the trees. There, one says 
with sudden excitement, there’s one . . . ! As, upon the top-most 
leaves of a clump of chestnuts, a distant blind Diana stonily strides 
into view. It is the first indication of pleasure trove, there will be a 
villa somewhere underneath. 

Often the weather touches these sky figures with fun. On the 
cornice of the basilica in Vicenza, soot or lichen has darkened the 
eyes of one chastely classic maiden with a terrible new coquetry 
of koh]. A manly warrier figure has been given one dark trouser leg. 
Another wears a skull-cap. The weather does more than pigeons do, 
though pigeons, playing a Kaiserly eagle on the helmet of Mars with 
a pigeon’s genius for exact emplacement, do quite enough. The 
weather beautifies too—as at the Valmarana villa called dei Nani, 
where the stucco has fallen from the central angel’s wings to reveal 
metal wing-ribs transparent across the sky, so that they have the 
surreal strong presence of a work of modern metal-sculpture. But 
most curious of all seem to be the figures in the amazing permanent 
deep street scene built into the Teatro Olimpico in Vicenza. Here, 
among grey appallingly empty streets, where it may seem to modern 
minds the spirit of Chirico facelessly glides and where the local 
drink could only be blood, here the rooftops are set with arrested 
figures eternally watching the sky, a whole ghost-people dead-alive 
above the empty streets, with the look of the last humans strolled 
out of garret windows to watch an apocalyptic sky for the last 
eclipse of all. 

Sometimes the figures are intentionally eccentric, or contem- 
porarily too centric, as with a uniformed hussar on the huge Royal 
Villa at Stra on the Brenta. Clothes of a modern or fairly recent era 
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is oulded in stone or stucco have a coy look of impermanance: and 

| returning to the concept of a transatlantic Palladian roof, it would 

be pleasantly exciting if somewhere in America these roofline 
| figures were carried out with indigenous drama, if somewhere there 
was a skyline of broad-hatted Southern generals or cigar-store 

Indians mooching against a cotton-fluff sky, against the dark cedar- 

| line. 

' But, whatever they are, can one approve at all such florid figures? 
Bustling up so the involved simplicity of the purely architectural 
graces beneath? The figures cry ‘classicism’; but are they not a 
classic condiment that might well have been dropped down into the 

| graves of myrtle and cypress which suit them so well? Palladio 

-played freely with Vitruvius’s principles—for instance, turning 
the inner Roman colonnaded courtyard from inside out, to make 
colonnaded wings outside the house, and very nice too—and he 

could, had he wanted to, have dropped these abruptly florid anthro- 
pomorphic embellishments. But it may be that their message of 
classic times was too deeply loved. Or perhaps the architect of an 
abstract facade said: ‘Look, this is a house: it needs people: put the 
people-idea aloft.’ 

The people-idea may suit the baroque, where all splendour is im- 
perative. Whereas baroque building is like an arrested tempest, its 
whole being made up of conflict, of the discomposed composed, of 
things flying and worming and waving-—the Palladian concept goes 
a stage further, to the peace that follows the storm, when harmony 
is resumed. Palladio never liked to break a pediment. His vertical 
columns have a horizontal effect, again serene. His were direct 
Roman and Greek-influenced ideals, and so his pediments and all re- 
mained placid, not broken in the turbulent manner that sought to 
imitate the false placidity of ruins. 

The north-eastern Italian area where Palladio built indeed con- 
tains many examples of baroque, as at Orgiano where they drove 
coaches slap into the house, and whose lion-masked kitchens with 
their original coppers remain an unequalled contemporary survival; 
and there is an amount of earlier architecture, like the exquisitely 
ramped and gardened mediaeval castle of Montegalda, and at Thiene 
the red Venetian mainstay of the Thiene family, whose rose two- 
tongued castellations like a sprouting of young lyre-birds’ tails 
join with fantastic chimneys like early-locomotive funnels to look 
down on magnificent gardens ranked with pollarded magnolias. 
But still the school of Palladio remains supreme, particularly to our 
eyes in a contorted era where the cooling balm of undecorated tran- 
quillity, and its common-sense, is more than usually welcome. And 
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with wonder we may wander hereabouts and applaud the great 
game of classic architecture, whose rule is to play within formal 
limits with a number of set pieces, capitals and corbels and eegeee 
and thus, rearranging these in harmonic forms and innovating only - 
in such terms as weight and perspective and quantity, and in that in- 
definable almost philosophic function, the enclosure and redevelop- 
ment of empty space: and yet arriving, by entasis and other subtle 
modulation, at conditions we would wish for in human personality: 
to be stately without pomposity; to be lively yet restrained; wise 
yet entertaining; to be friendly yet distant; to embrace yet gently 
reject. 

What great lives, among the cypresses and fountains, the owners 
of these villas must once have led! As the summer became too hot in 
Venice, the flotillas of gondolas crossed the lagoon to the little main- 
land part of Fusina—now just a grass-grown quay, with the remains 
of a classic-columned customs house, and a few cottages—and 
thence the family proceeded either up the Brenta Canal or en- 
coached for the hills north. Arrived at their pleasance they would be 
greeted first and foremost by the great central pediment, the elegant 
hat-crown cockaded with figures, their symbol of magnificence. 
Fountains would play among the green; and, inside, the life-size 
figures on frescoes painted by great Italian masters would receive 
them with the trusted thereness of reliable old servants. Brocades, 
silks, gilt and mirrors enlivened life at eye-level. Orchestras would 
play, operas be performed in private theatres. The stables and coach- 
houses would ring with life — and often these horsy elegant outbuild- 
ings were more finely designed than the human house they served. 
Colour, life, art, elegance—it was a time indeed of great gracious 
living. 

One regrets the impossibility of reliving these splendours. But I 
wonder. One may suspect that all such buildings and similar ex- 
cellencies are finally better out of their century than in it. The dross 
of living is not recounted with the gold we like to remember. And 
the weathered years, the silences of decay and grown-up vegetation, 
the melancholy of emptied greatness, the moving sense of relic— 
all these may play upon our spirits with greater intensity than the 
living contemporary art of the modern house it was in its day. 
There is an old engraving of the Malcontenta with the huge hideous 
chimneys of the time and no trees at all: but look at it today — with 
its grassy garden to the canal, its shadowing sweep of willows, and 
all the dark trees behind —this gracious old pile is made mysterious 
and unmistakably more majestic by time. And the rotunda-like 
La Rocca at Lonigo, standing bare on its hill shorn of gardens, 
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‘lichened only about its back and approached by only two low archi- 
_tectural parterres of box—here is the opposite way, the building 
bared of everything but building, exposed and blinding in the sun. 
And there is Montegaldella, where in the overgrown gardens of La 
| Deliziosa, a few of Marinali’s wonderful stone caricatures from the 
/ Commédia dell’ Arte still stand. Once there were 164 of these statues, 
5 but now only a fabulous few remain, weathered and the more darkly 
‘capricious for the overgrowth, and these are more than probably the 
loyelier for the loss of superfluous companions. 

Exactly because such architectures are essentially serene and 
austere, so do they take up a romantic influence the more grace- 
fully. A brush with an empty or overgrown villa will always end in 
-most shockingly pleasant wounds. The long low Pisani villa across 
the Brenta at Stra is overgrown with green ampelopis that turns tan- 
red in autumn, it looks less of a villa than a single festoon demarked 
with the shuttered eyes of finely proportioned windows: and from 
a door in this vegetable edifice on the day of my visit there rushed 
ut a crowd of forty or fifty frisky tailed white dogs. Not a human 
in sight. The fairy-tale vegetable was inhabited then, by dogs? All 
on a dark-shadowed, bright-sunned panic summer’s noon? One ex- 
pected the final figure to be regally erect on hind-feet, robed like 
a princess, with a wicked slavering smile... but no, it was the human 
in charge, the owner of the villa having simply a leaning towards 
large numbers of dogs. 

There are villas, too, where frescoes splay an arrested life of giant 
figures across great walls in rooms that are empty — how grotesquely 
peopled this makes them, how little one would like to spend a night 
on a camp-bed put alone there among these dead landscapes. And 
there are other frescoes, the chinoiseries at Montegalda, the charm- 
ing scenes by Tiepolo at the Valmarana dei Nani, the Veroneses at 
the Villa Barbaro at Maser which show in studied trompe l’oeil a 
man or a child peering across the thresholds of false, too real-looking 
doors: all these have their different romantic effects on us, tinkling 
the eighteenth-century Chinese bell or whispering other charms to 

which the years have only added their dimensions of feeling. 
~ Out from Vicenza on the Verona road, near where the twin 
mediaeval castles of Romeo and Julietta gaze at each other, stands 
the Villa Cordellina among fountains and the fine courtyards of its 
rusticated stable buildings. Here is a villa that has been renovated 
and opened as a dormitory school for architects. At the inaugura- 
tion, a string quartette played in the great hall among the huge 
cleaned Tiepolo frescoes. Beautiful. Grand. Serene. Almost all as it 
once was. But the patina of age was missing, the settlement of time 
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and its extrasensory dimension was gone, present only in the lichen- 
loving statues of lovers grey by the pool outside. Yet from time to 
time this must be, if the loveless opposite side of the coin is to be 
avoided, as with poor Pojana. The small exquisite villa at Pojana 
Maggiore is used as a wine magazine, and falls to dangerous neglect. 
Symbolically, under the fine bare tympanum and its intriguing-eyed 
arch, there stood exactly in the centre of the top steps a bright 
blue motor-scooter, alone and very alive, brilliant still in shadows 
moulded by hands that sought to evoke another sort of transport 
altogether. 

These, though, are on the whole oblique thoughts. And there is 
one obliquer one—that in a motor-mad Italy full of scooters the 
silence of these old houses itself takes on a finer value of contrast on 
the old principle of the lunatic who kept hitting his head with a 
hammer because it was nice when it stopped. But such considera- 
tions must not be measured against the initial architectonic graces, 
the fine flow of heavy brick and stones and stucco, the massive 
uncompromising lightness and the telling weight of these grave, 
smiling buildings, whose apotheosis, red-roofed in the sun, is the 
courteous great Rotunda at Vicenza itself. There have been several 
copies built in England and elsewhere: and in America, so I read, at 
least twelve... 

And that is about where, porticoed, with our hats on, we came in. 
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Mrs van Rensburg, in her short square person, 
Re-lived for us the myths of her dour nation. 


Her close-set eyes surveyed, as from a trance, 
The history which, she told us, was romance. 
It was the Will of God: a small boy’s hand 
Thrust in a dyke preserved the parent land. 

It was the Will of God: the Portuguese 
Discerned a rock of hope in stormy seas; 
Diaz, da Gama, sailing round the Cape, 

Gave the long continent its perfect shape; 
Tacked down a carpet to the East, in stages; 
Created a round globe in seven pages. 


So far the dim, romantic origin — 

And then her trumpets blew the Dutchman in! 
When Jan van Riebeck landed to be warden 
Of a few cattle and a kitchen-garden, 

She stood beside him, privileged to see 

In that small bargaining group the land to be; 
The Tavern of the Seas, the half-way station, 
Hung out as sign a fine new constellation, 

The Southern Cross, her focus from now on— 
The Great Bear dropped into oblivion. 


We saw her bosom rise, her nostrils swell — 

And now she welcomed Simon van der Stel; 

His exiled Huguenots, their first sour wine, 

Were further details in the Grand Design; 

The Flying Dutchmen of this coaching stage 
Seemed to be blowing in a golden age. 

Alas! their white-walled Groot Constanzia dream 
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Was splintered on a clumsy English scheme 

To free the slaves, to draw the frontiers in. 

She held her shoulders back, thrust out her chin; — 
Gallows and trust collapsed at Slachter’s Nek— 
She cursed, and spat, and went with the Great Trek, 


The great Land-hunger March—the sixteen-spanned 
Waggons that pointed to the inner land. 

In calico bonnet and complexion-veil 

She trudged by hooded wheels that ground a trail 
Over the Dragon-passes to the high 

Wine-heady emptinesses endlessly 

Rolling towards a northern Promised Land— 

Met the invading hosts and made her stand. 


Like those far dykes with which her ancestors 

Had faced the sea, the waggon-rings and squares 
Fronted the tide of tribes that crossed the plain — 
And she was in the thick of it again, 

Packing in thorn-bushes with bleeding hands 
Between chain-fastened wheels. And now she stands 
Passing the loaded muskets to her men: 

Pour in the powder, ram it down, and then 

The wad, and last of all the leaden shot— 

And now, wet rags because the barrel’s hot! 


But we had been there with her since the crust 

Of the horizon’s rim broke into dust: 

The running impis with their silver line 

Of assegais, their short-shaft discipline, 

Striding towards us under plumes of dust; 

The great bull’s forehead low, his long horns thrust 
Curving to right and left to close us in, 

The full-chest bellow swelling to a din 

That swayed around, above us—nerves like wire, 
Waiting to see the markings clear—and fire. 


She told us how her father once had lain 

Hidden, and watched an impi cross the plain: 
The mat-boys first, in running rank on rank 
With rolled-up mats and cooking-pots, their lank 
Long limbs and bodies moving easily — 

The squires these, the warriors-to-be; 
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And then the knights themselves, with shield and spear 
And loping ankle-tufted stride, were there. 

They passed for hours, ran forty miles that day — 
And won a battle at the end—he’d say. 


Mrs van Rensburg had us with her there; 

She lifted, loaded, muskets, till her hair 

Fell from its pins, about her glowing face— 
She stopped the war to put it back in place. 


She did not have me with her when she fought 

A British column ambushed in some poort 

Or helped to stalk them on Majuba Hill— 

The graves of Colley’s men are white there still! 
Crouching behind their beards they reached the rim 
To find the naked square drawn up for them: 


Old Colley had his try 
Of course he had to die; 
No Englishman shall ever cross the Vaal! 


Or when she side-slipped continents and read 
Of ‘British regulars’ who ‘fired and fled’ 

At Lexington, from Longfellow’s Paul Revere; 
But when her history had come this far 

God’s will, romance and documents were one; 
There was no pardon underneath the sun 

For any side but God’s. I jibbed once more 
When she was field-cornet in Kruger’s war; 


Joubert and his guns, 
Kruger and his sons, 
No Englishman shall ever cross the Vaal! 


Still in my mind her monologue of wrongs 

Is mingled with the words of burger songs 

In Dutch and English — making one thing clear: 
That words, and blood, can mingle and cohere. 


Hoera! Hoera! Die burgers het gestaan! 
Die Engelse wil die Franchise hé 

En Equal Rights daarby ... 

No Englishman shall ever cross the Vaal! 
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The Poetry of Auden 
EDIE 


the present time is the general uneasiness that is felt before 

the work and unignorable presence of one who for almost 
twenty years has had to be counted among the major poets of our 
time. Throughout the nineteen-thirties it was easily possible to find 
a place for Mr Auden on the map of things as a prodigiously clever 
and intelligent young man who had mastered all the difficult lessons 
of Hopkins and Eliot and Pound and Yeats, who had a curious 
capacity for viewing all the disintegration of modern life ‘as the 
hawk sees it or the helmeted airman’—as a young man who was 
creating a new music of his own, who in his poem in 1937 on ‘Spain’ 
had created one of the most memorable works of the time, and who 
was undeniably a person of great promise. There was nothing par- 
ticularly unsettling (at least for the devotees of the avant-garde) in 
his public presence: he was a bright young Englishman who had 
gone up to Oxford with people like Stephen Spender and Cecil Day 
Lewis, and there he had become a poet, destined apparently to be 
the most important representative of this literary generation. He had 
written bluntly, and sometimes memorably and movingly, about 
the international malaise of the years of I’entre deux guerres; but, 
though his pen had proven to be a vigorous scalpel for the probing 
of the tension and the unrest in ‘the condemned playground’ of the 
thirties, he was by no means unassimilable into the fashionable 
literary culture of the period. The poet who was brooding upon the 
massive taciturnity of this ‘Age of Ice’ and who was envisaging ‘New 
styles of architecture, a change of heart’ seemed, indeed, to be de- 
scribing the trajectory that had taken its rise in Pound and the early 
Eliot and that was to be completed by his own generation. And 
when I think back to the beginning of the ’forties and to my under- 
graduate days in Ann Arbor, where Mr Auden was then in residence 
at the University, my recollection is that the pale, tousle-headed, 
briskly-striding exile in loafers, with the loud plaid sport-jacket and 
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khaki trousers, whom we saw walking about the streets of the 
town, was for us so exciting and bracing a figure because he em- 
bodied so much of the promise of whatever was to be achieved by 
Mr Eliot’s successors. 

But now in the years that have since intervened, the poet of New 
Year Letter, The Sea and the Mirror, For the Time Being, and The 
Age of Anxiety has drawn a circle of definition about himself that 
has revealed the coherence, the inner complication, and the pro- 
fundity of his vision of human life—and that has established him as 
one of the major strategists of modern poetry. This means that he 
can no longer be tucked into a catalogue of ‘the promising younger 
poets’ on the basis of some generally informal understanding that 
the decisive reckoning with his achievement may be postponed till 
a later date. The length of his public incumbency, the size of his pub- 
lished work, and the tough, resistant solidity of his accomplishment 
mow preclude that way of dealing with him. The fact of the matter 
simply is that he has become quite formidable and demands to be 
reckoned with, not at some later time of expected fulfilment but 
now, in the full flower of a great career. 

So, this being the necessity that the critical public is up against, 
there is a certain quite noticeable irritation that overtakes it when 
the figure of Mr Auden comes into view, for few seem yet ready to 
megotiate that crucial transaction which his work demands. 

On occasions it has been, surprisingly enough, the very compe- 
tence of Mr Auden’s craftsmanship that has been objected to, and 
the point seems to be that, oh, he’s just too too clever to be taken 
seriously. His extraordinary virtuosity (which not even his most un- 
friendly critics can gainsay) in the manufacture of arresting imagery 
and in the management of puns and conceits and all those tricky 
devices of alliteration, assonance, half-rhyme, internal rhyme and 
sprung-rhythm, the apparently illimitable reaches of his vocabulary, 
his consummate skill in raiding and converting to his own use 
materials from Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon verse, from nursery 
rhymes and modern popular ballads, from the literature of modern 
science, and from the entire poetic tradition —all this (in difference 
from the ways in which the parallel instances of Pound and Eliot are 
responded to) is held against him and is written off as exemplifying 
an exhibitionism which, as Francis Scarfe puts it, makes for a ‘style 
which is no style’ and which reveals the poet’s fundamental lack of 
‘sincerity’. 

Now any defence of Mr Auden against such charges as these must 
be a careful one, for much of his work does undoubtedly pose for 
debate ‘a question of speech’, and his style is not always unflawed. 
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He is sometimes betrayed by the very exuberance of his genius for 
epigrammatic statement into merely cataloguing arresting nouns. 
and epithets, as, for example, in various parts of New Year Letter— 

The epidemic of translations, 

The Councils and the navigations, 

The confiscations and the suits, 

The scholars’ scurrilous disputes. . . . 

The ruined showering with honours 

The blind Christs and the mad Madonnas, 

The Gnostics in the brothels treating 

The flesh as secular and fleeting. . . . 

It is also to be observed that the conversational rhythms by which 
his syntax is often controlled are sometimes the source of a rather 
unfortunate flaccidity, as, for example, when the Wise Men in For 
the Time Being tell us: ‘The weather has been awful,/The country- 
side is dreary. . . ’ —though in fairness it should be said that, in this. 
passage and in many others of a similar type, the use of strict metri- 
cal patterns and the deliberate use of clichés is for the sake of induc- 
ing in the reader such a state of relaxation as may enable the poet to: 
disarm him into some radical reconsideration of his fundamental 
premises; but the point is that it doesn’t always come off. And then 
too it must be admitted that occasionally Mr Auden is overtaken by 
a penchant for abstraction that has the most dire effects on his 
verse. 

For example, it is said in New Year Letter that 

Even true lovers... 

... know the morphon full of guilt 

Whence all community is built, 

The cryptozoén with two backs 

Whose sensibility that lacks 

True reverence contributes much 

Towards the soldier’s violent touch. 
And when we read passages such as this, we feel that Mr Auden’s 
language is skirting perilously near what the late George Orwell 
would have called the language of un-thought. 

There are, in other words, I am saying, such concessions as these — 
and others I have not the room to enumerate — which are to be made 
even by Mr Auden’s most ardent defenders. But these are faults that 
are by no means peculiar to his own poetic practice: they are also 
to be noticed in the work of Eliot and Pound and Edith Sitwell and 
many other leading poets of our day. And once they have been 
noticed in Auden, the great fact that still stands before us is, as 
Arthur Mizener has said, that he ‘remains, if not the wisest, surely 
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the most intelligent poet writing in English today and, if not above 
an occasional ad lib, the most honestly skilful’. 

_ But then, if a real encounter with Mr Auden’s work is not evaded 
by the suspicious grumble about either his technical facility or his 
occasional technical shortcomings, it tends to be evaded by stressing 
what is felt to have been the protean character of his intellectual and 
spiritual history—and this, again, is cited as evidence of ‘insin- 
cerity’, of ‘lack of seriousness’, and therefore of our freedom from 
any obligation really to come to terms with the oeuvre. An excellent 
example of this stratagem was provided some years ago by Randall 
Jarrell, who was at pains to catalogue ‘the stages of Auden’s 
ideology’: in the beginning, there was, said Mr Jarrell, ‘Stage I’ or 
‘the Ur-Auden’: then there was ‘Stage II’: then, finally, ‘Stage III’: 
and the progress was from ‘Freud to Paul’—with, of course, an 
absurdly variegated mélange of all sorts of influences in between 
(like Groddeck and Homer Lane and Klages and Prinzhorn and Marx 
and Kierkegaard and Barth and Niebuhr). Mr Jarrell waxed gleeful 
as a result of researches which had disclosed that on such-and-such a 
date Auden had said one thing and then on a certain date, so many 
months and so many days removed, had turned about and said some- 
thing quite different. And towards the end of his essay he anticipated 
his readers’ complaining: ‘But what is left to be the core?’ Well, said 
he: “That is the point I was making: there is nothing left.’ 

Now the very crudity of Mr Jarrell’s antagonism — and, of its sort, 
it is a fairly typical instance—suggests how unsettling Mr Auden’s 
career has been for large numbers of contemporary intellectuals and 
how theatened they have felt by the radically Christian judgements 
upon modern life which his mind and his art have embraced. To 
put this construction upon their hostility to him is, of course, to 
invite, as a rejoinder, the question as to why itis, then, if Mr Auden’s 
difficulties with the public are the consequence of a collision in the 
realm of belief, that Mr Eliot has not had to endure similar diff- 
culties. And, when this question is raised, it must immediately be 
countered that, indeed, for a time he did, as will be revealed by even 
a casual inspection of much of the criticism devoted to his work 
during the ’thirties. But, of course, today, it must be admitted that 
he is the most universally honoured figure in the literary com- 
munity. And I think that this is possible, despite the many respects 
n which his own thought has been equally as subversive of modern 
secularism as Mr Auden’s, because The Waste Land (which is the 
slimactic expression of the earlier phase of his career) is responded 
o today perhaps more often as a document than as a great modern 
0em: that is to say, one feels that it is cherished as the poem that 
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made a genuinely modern poetry possible, by disclosing how the 
fragmentariness of modern life might be encompassed by the poetic 
imagination— which means that, in so far as it 1s so responded to 
today, our sense of the history of modern poetry has partially 
neutralized those elements of Mr Eliot’s parable that might other- 
wise be expected to challenge us in a deeply existential way and has 
distanced us from their inquisitorial power. As for the poetry of his 
later, emphatically Christian phase, it has, since Ash Wednesday, 
tended to skirt the embroilments of contemporary ideology for the 
sake of scanning that highly private askésis which the soul must 
undertake for the recovery of its own integrity and for the appre- 
hension of that Moment which is ‘in time and of time, . . . tran- 
secting, bisecting the world of time’, yet ‘not like a moment of time’, 
because, in being the Moment of the Incarnation, it is the Moment 
which gave to time its meaning. And it has been possible for secular 
intellectuals to regard all this as something very ‘special’ which Mr 
Eliot must be allowed, his mind taking the idiosyncratic and archais- 
tic turn that it does—just as Yeats must be allowed his lunar phases 
and towers and spiral staircases and Pound his passion for the eco- 
nomics of Major C. H. Douglas and Silvio Gesell. 

The great point, however, is that the way in which it is necessary 
for Mr Auden to use his Christian beliefs as a poet is a way that in- 
evitably involved his forfeiting this kind of permissiveness on the 
part of the public. He tells us, for example, in his ‘Christmas Ora- 
torio’ that 

... the garden is the only place there is, but you 
will not find it 
Until you have looked for it everywhere and found 
nowhere that is not a desert. 
And, believing this as profoundly as he does, he has, therefore, had 
to relate himself to modern culture in a way that, for a time, could 
be regarded by some as representing mere adventurism in the realm 
of ideas. But this is the worldliness, and the greatness, of Mr Auden’s 
mind: it is a mind for which acceptance of the scandal of Chris- 
tianity is possible only after every alternative to the Christian faith 
has been faced and evaluated, only after all the other great ways of 
dealing with the human problem have been explored and tested 
against the basic and continuing realities of human experience. All 
the wrong roads must be travelled, so that, finally, when the right 
road is found, should we stumble again into some blind detour, it 
may be recognized for what it is. And this being the habit of his 
mind, Mr Auden has, therefore, faced the whole repertoire of beliefs 
and philosophies, of programmes and ideologies, that the modern 
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world has conceived: though a pilgrim, he has, at the same time, 
been an explorer who has covered the entire terrain that is accessible 
to the men of his age. And that he should have negotiated such an 
odyssey and then chosen to give his suffrage to the Christian faith! — 
that it is that has, I believe, so profoundly scandalized and unsettled 
his contemporaries, and done so to a far greater degree than the 
religious orthodoxy of such men as Claudel and Mauriac, who could 
‘be regarded as living at a much greater remove from the exigencies 
of the modern mind and whose faith could, therefore, in a way, be 
accepted as, in some measure, a consequence of their isolation. 
It is true, of course, that to some extent his progress, as Mr Jarrell 
suggests, has been from Marx and Freud to Paul, though no absolute 
‘disjunction can, I think, be established between the outlook em- 
bodied in the earlier poetry and that which informs the more recent 
work. The young poet who entered the literary life of England in 
1930 with the slender volume entitled Poems had come into maturity 
in a world that seemed everywhere to bear the marks of seediness 
Yand decay. The economic system had lapsed into an extreme de- 
pression: men were without employment and were hungry and had 
no hope: everywhere there was confusion and dismay. It was as Mr 
Auden said in the XXIInd poem of his first book, a time of 
Smokeless chimneys, damaged bridges, rotting wharves and 
choked canals, 
Tramlines buckled, smashed trucks lying on their side across 
the rails. 
Power-stations locked, deserted, since they drew the boiler fires: 
Pylons fallen or subsiding, trailing dead high-tension wires; 
Head-gears gaunt on grass-grown pit-banks, seams abandoned 
years ago.... 
But what is clear in this first volume is that he was not only 
sensitively aware of the breakdown of the social and economic 
machinery but that he was already aware of the deeper sources and 
symptoms of the crisis. For, unlike the orthodox leftists of the period 
who could so precisely locate the root of the malaise in the social- 
economic structure, he turned to the insecurity of the individual and 
to the bleak, dreary winter of his isolateness: 
So, insecure, he loves and love 
Is insecure, gives less than he expects. 
He knows not if it be seed in time to display 
Luxuriantly in a wonderful fructification 
Or whether it be but a degenerate remnant 
Of something immense in the past but now 
Surviving only as the infectiousness of disease. . . . 
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It may, of course, be maintained that there was nothing inclina- 
tory Christian in this attentiveness to the disorder in society and to 
the internal distress of the modern individual that unifies Mr Auden’s 
earlier work—since, as the cataloguers of his intellectual history 
will argue, we have here only evidence of his tutelage under Marx, 
on the one hand, and Freud, on the other. But surely this is too 
- simple, for the consistency with which he portrayed (not only in 
Poems in 1930 but in all the work of the decade—in the charade 
Paid on Both Sides, in The Orators, in The Dance of Death, in the 
plays with Isherwood, in On This Island, and in Another Time) the 
human individual as living at a point of nexus between both the 
public world of society and the inner world of the psyche repre- 
sented something rather different from either of these major options 
of modern secular thought for comprehending the human problem. 
For secular sociologism has tended to regard the inner life of the 
psyche as merely an epiphenomenon dependent upon forces and 
structures that are of an essentially social nature—whereas the 
psychologies descending from Freud have tended to minimize, if 
not to ignore, the social determination of personality. So, though 
Mr Auden was attracted to both perspectives, he seems already in 
the ’thirties to have defined a point of view of his own, and one that, 
in absorbing both perspectives, looked forward to the Christian 
emphasis upon man’s creaturely involvement in the concrete stuff of 
social history and upon the essential inferiority of his existence that 
is a consequence of his irreducibility to the epiphenomena of the 
social collective. 

The constant stress, then, that grows out of this double focus and 
that figures very largely in Mr Auden’s poetry throughout the 
‘thirties is that which fell, in his very first book, upon both ‘new 
styles of architecture’ and ‘a change of heart’. And it is the stress 
that in still another way gained such memorable expression in 
Powe, I, 1939’ in the great line, ‘We must love one another or 

ie’ 

Increasingly, however, Mr Auden’s interest, throughout the 
period, came more and more to centre not so much upon the prob- 
lems arising out of the mechanics of our social living as upon what 
he took to be the ultimate and habitual source of these problems, in 
the crookedness and illiberality of the human heart. And in his two 
finest books of the decade—On This Island and Another Time— 
what he is seeking to throw a searchlight upon in poem after poem 
is the general failure of love. ‘We have fallen apart/Into the isolated 
personal life.’ And it is no wonder ‘so many die of grief, /So many are 
so lonely as they die’. The trouble is that 
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What mad Nijinsky wrote 

About Diaghilev 

Is true of the normal heart; 

For the error bred in the bone 

Of each woman and each man 

Craves what it cannot have. 

Not universal love 

But to be loved alone. 

Yet, as he tells us in the same poem (‘September 1, 1939’, Another 
Time): 


. .. dotted everywhere, 
Ironic points of light 
Flash out wherever the Just 
Exchange their messages... . 
And this is what he opposes throughout this early work to the ‘con- 
tinuous worship of the self-absorbed’ —the exchanges of messages, 
the reaching out to one another in love, the act whereby we consent 
eto bear one another’s burdens, to die each other’s life and live each 
other’s death. As he puts it in the XXXth poem of On This Island, 
... the word is love 
Surely one feverless kiss would cure 
The million fevers. ... 
The ‘nervous’ headache and the ugly rash, the pain in the side and 
the bitten fingernails may, in other words, be the symptoms of an 
inner disobedience that ‘makes our private bodies ill’: to refuse to 
love may, indeed, be to die: this is the persistently recurrent refrain 
of Poems (1930), of The Orators (1932), of On This Island (1936), 
and of Another Time (1940). [The focus is on the ‘civil anarchy’ that 
rules our ‘dark disordered city’, and the poetry moves toward the 
recognition expressed in the last chorus of The Ascent of F6, that, 
yes, 
... Love finally is great, 
Greater than all: but large the hate 
Far larger than man can ever estimate. ] 


It is in the New Year Letter of 1941 that we get a summary of all 
that Mr Auden had learned in the nineteen-thirties and of how he 
had come to conceive not only his personal vocation as a poet but 
the status of art in general within the life of the human community. 
And this is, indeed, the poem that is always in the forefront of my 
own mind today when I think of his achievement. It is perhaps the 
finest expression to be found anywhere in his work of the belief to 
which he has held through his career, that ‘we are conscripts to our 
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age’: it bears the pressure of the time and records the poet's discovery 
that ‘A day is drawing toa close. .. . That all the special tasks begun/ 
By the Renaissance have been done’. ; 

The technical facility of the Letter does at times represent extra- 
ordinary distinction, and it is undoubtedly true that the masterful 
use which Mr Auden here makes of the old convention of the rhymed 
couplet and the quadruply stressed iambic line has the effect of dis- 
closing one way in which it may perhaps be possible in our time for 
the long poem once again to be written. The language is, to be sure, 
here and there, marred by those weaknesses which I earlier specified 
as occasionally recurrent in Mr Auden’s work, but it is, on the whole, 
marked by a simplicity, a plainness, a vigour, that make it a wonder- 
fully flexible instrument to 

Disturb our negligence and chill, 

Convict our pride of its offence 

In all things, even penitence, 

Instruct us in the civil art 

Of making from the muddled heart 

A desert and a city where 

The thoughts that have to labour there 

May find locality and peace, 

And pent-up feelings their release. . . . 
It is, indeed, in New Year Letter that Mr Auden’s vision gains perhaps 
its most concentrated definition, and it is, I believe, the central 
example of his art. 

“You cannot tell people what to do,’ said Mr Auden in 1935, ‘you 
can only tell them parables; and that is what art really is... .’ Yet, 
though the whole tendency of his poetry indicates how close his 
adherence to this dictum is, a frequent emphasis in his work of the 
last several years is upon the importance of not taking the parable 
very seriously, and it is this which controls one of the major themes 
of the New Year Letter. The crucial passage is that which occurs 
early in Part I, where it is said: 

Art in intention is mimesis 

But, realized, the resemblance ceases; 
Art is not life and cannot be 

A midwife to society. 

For art is a fait accompli. 

What they should do, or how or when 
Life-order comes to living men 

It cannot say, for it presents 

Already lived experience 

Through a convention that creates 
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Autonomous completed states. 
Though their particulars are those 
That each particular artist knows, 
Unique events that once took place 
Within a unique time and space, 
In the new field they occupy, 
The unique serves to typify, 
Becomes, though still particular, 
ae An algebraic formula, 
An abstract model of events 
Derived from dead experiments, 
And each life must itself decide 
To what and how it be applied. 

Now what is clearly in view here—and what, indeed, Mr Auden 
is deliberately invoking—is the distinction that, in works like 
Either/Or and Stages on Life’s Way, Kierkegaard is often to be 
found stressing between the aesthetic mind, on the one hand, and 
he ethical and the religious, on the other. The difference, Kierke- 
gaard believed, is profound—for the aesthetic mind is, in his con- 
cept of it, primarily characterized by an openness to experience and 
by the lack of any impulse to judge the experiences which the 
human adventure brings our way. And this is why, he would say, it 
lacks the seriousness of the ethical mind and the religious mind, for, 
though receptive to all experiences, it does not, in the name of a 
particular experience, make any attack upon reality. It refuses to 
‘get out of the poetical and into the existential’: it finds the human 
drama enormously interesting, but it is not led by its contemplation 
of it to make any decisive choices or to embrace any radical impera- 
tives. Art seeks to render the fullness of experience and to make it 
concrete before the gaze of the mind; and, though the poet may im- 
pose an order upon life, it is an order ‘which leaves it still the chaos 
and confusion which it really is. .. . In poetry — in the greatest poetry 
—experience as it is may be possessed.’ Or, as Mr Auden says, art 
‘presents/Already lived experience/ . . . And each life must itself 
decide/To what and how it be applied’. Poetry may, in other words, 
assist us in facing experience, in all its concrete richness and 
plenitude, but it does not enable the will to make decisions as to how 
and where it should apply or adjust itself to the problematic cir- 
cumstances of life. This is why art is not serious: it is not serious be- 
cause it lies outside the realm of the existential, which is the realm 
of choosing. And the great danger, therefore, in supposing that poetry 
ill save us (as does that whole modern tradition running from 
helley to the early I. A. Richards) is that we shall be led to order our 
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lives as though they might be lived in the manner of an aesthetic, 
exercise. a 
Yet Mr Auden does-not mean to maintain that art is utterly with- 
out value for the spiritual life. It is, as he likes to say, ‘a game’, a 
‘conjuring trick’; and yet, as he tells us in the New Year Letter, the 
great masters of art ‘warn and witness’, for their art 
By significant details . . . shows us that our present 
state is neither as virtuous nor as secure as we thought, 
and by the lucid pattern into which it unifies these de- 
tails, its assertion that order is possible, it faces us 
with the command to make it actual. ... 
Art is a game, but it is ‘a game of knowledge, a bringing to conscious- 
ness’, and it creates for us a mirror from which (as Prospero says in 
The Sea and the Mirror) ‘All we are not stares back at what we are’. 
That is why, indeed, the poet is sometimes tempted to adopt what at 
one point in the New Year Letter is called ‘The preacher’s loose im- 
modest tone’. But the far greater temptation, Mr Auden feels, is for 
the poet to become so intoxicated with the ‘old innocent game of 
playing God with words’ that he forgets to learn how to suffer and 
be a man and postpones undertaking the Quest himself, till the day 
finally arrives when, like Prospero, he feels 
. . . SO peculiar: 
As if I had been on a drunk since I was born... 
... as if through the ages I 
had dreamed 
About some tremendous journey I was taking... 
And now, in my old age, I wake, and this journey really exists, 
And I have actually to take it, inch by inch, 
Alone and on foot, without a cent in my pocket. ... 
And, so far as the rest of us are concerned, the greatest temptation | 
that we face—particularly those of us who inherit now all the here-. 
sies of Romanticism —is that of becoming so enamoured of the beau-: 
tiful tidiness and order of art that we lose the capacity for dealing: 
with the ‘unrectored chaos’ (as Caliban calls it in The Sea and the: 
Mirror) that lies outside the realm of art. So, though poetry warns} 
and witnesses, its parables will not save us, for ‘Art is not life’, and! 
‘each life must itself decide/To what and how it be applied’. This is,, 
one might say, the radically Protestant point of view from which: 
this Anglo-Catholic poet of our time has undertaken to do his ownt 
warning and witnessing. 
Now it is with ‘the situation of our time’ that Mr Auden is always 
occupied, and, since he knows that there is a sense in which the fates 
of man in our time is prirnarily political, he very quickly moves int 
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the New Year Letter, after the introductory formalities (which, as 
I have been suggesting, are of the highest significance for his 
thought), into the ‘political upheaval’ with which ‘our lives have 
been coeval’. 

_ For Mr Auden’s generation this has been an upheaval that has in- 
volved, first, the sudden mutation of ‘Old Russia . . ./Into a prole- 
tarian state’ that gave birth to the most ardent hopes for man’s 
future that this century has known —and, then, the discovery by the 
liberal conscience of the intolerable moral ambiguities that were 
necessitated by the inner logic of the new system. And this has been 
the central drama of recent spiritual history because there is none 
other that more fully illuminates the illusionism in our time about 
human existence that has been so deeply embedded in the culture of 
secular liberalism — whose wise men for so long persuaded us to be- 
lieve that there is some simple path to felicity, either by way of 
science or education or universal suffrage. But, increasingly, the 
democratic idealism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
“proved itself to be incapable of making sense of the gross and stub- 
born inequalities in the technical civilization of the modern age. For, 
even if you do equalize political power, how can you have social 
justice if the significant economic power remains in the hands of an 
élite that is unresponsive to the common good? And, even if you do 
widely extend the literacy of your citizens, what possibility really 
exists of their withstanding oppression, if the organs which shape 
public opinion are in the hands of their oppressors? 

It was the apparent inability, then, of the traditional democratic 
faith to furnish realistic answers to questions such as these which led 
the liberal mind in the twenties and ’thirties to become increasingly 
disillusioned about the moral resources of Western democracy. Yet, 
having been so deeply habituated in the belief that ‘the human mind 
could ultimately arbitrate all competing interests and eliminate all 
conflict’ and ‘that there is a simple path to universal justice and har- 
mony’, secular liberalism could very easily progress from a demo- 
cratic to a Marxian utopianism, and to the conviction that the single 
source of all friction and injustice in the human community is dis- 
proportionate economic power. Thus it was that in our period the 
earlier scriptures of Smith and Spencer and Comte were replaced by 
ithe revelations of Marx, and, with the rise of the Russian experi- 

ment, 
Some dreamed, as students always can, 
It realized the potential Man, 
A higher species brought to birth 
Upon a sixth part of the earth. ... 
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At last it seemed that the Rights of Man were about to be enacted 
into existence in the great Convention of the Proletariat: ; 

We hoped: we waited for the day 

The State would wither clean away, 

Expecting the Millennium 

That theory promised us would come, 

It didn’t. Specialists must try 

To detail all the reasons why. ... 
And not only did the earlier promises fail to be realized: nay, even 
more: to the utter bafflement of the liberal mind, this ‘Peoples’ 
Democracy’ proved itself to be an oligarchy quite as ruthless and 
tyrannical as the Nazi oligarchy, and far more dangerous since, in- 
stead of being absolutely cynical, it is rooted in a principled self- 
righteousness which enables it to pose as the protagonist of Justice 
and which, at the same time, renders it immune to every effort at 
moral suasion from without. So it is no wonder, then, that 

... even the best, 

Les hommes de bonne volonté, feel 

Their politics perhaps unreal 

And all they have believed untrue, 

Are tempted to surrender to 

The grand apocalyptic dream. ... 

But ‘to surrender to/The grand apocalytic dream’, to abdicate. 
from history and to elect that it shall come to an end—this is pre- 
cisely what the Devil desires, for abdication is confession of defeat. 
Or, if he cannot manage this, he’ll call 

... at breakfast in the role 
Of blunt but sympathetic soul: 
“Well, how’s our Socialist this morning? . . . 
I'll fix you something for your liver.’ 
And thus he sells us down the river. 
Repenting of our last infraction 
We seek atonement in reaction... . 
This happened to poor Wordsworth, who, after seeing ‘in the fall of! 
bs eons /The Parousia of liberty’, when ‘left by Napoleon in the: 
urch’, 
... ended as the Devil knew 
An earnest Englishman would do... 
Supporting the Established Church, 
The Congress of Vienna and 
The Squire’s paternalistic hand. 
But, in a time of shattered dreams and broken hopes, to surrender! 
either to apocalypticism or to reactionism is to withdraw from the 
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rough, dark weathers of history —and, if we do this, then we shall 
never find ‘a sesame to light’. 
| Now, says Mr Auden, 
There are two atlases: the one 
The public space where acts are done, 
In theory common to us all, 
and it is to the definition of this outer space, in terms of the contem- 
porary experience, that Parts I and II of the Letter are devoted. But 
then there is the other, 
. the inner space 
Of private ownership, the place 
That each of us is forced to own, 
Like his own life from which it’s grown, 
The landscape of his will and need 
Where he is sovereign indeed, 
The state created by his acts 
Where he patrols the forest tracts 
Planted in childhood, farms the belt 
Of doings memorized and felt, 
And even if he find it hell 
May neither leave it nor rebel. 
nd it is to the exploration of this inner landscape that a main part 
f the IIIrd section of the poem is devoted, for Mr Auden has always 
elieved that you do not have disorder in the City when there is 
rder in the private lives of individuals and that the ultimate source 
f the collective distress is, therefore, to be found in ‘the error bred 
n the bone/Of each woman and each man’. This is why one of the 
nifying themes of all his poetry is the call for ‘a change of heart’, 
nd this explains that tendency of his verse (so often noted by his 
ritics) to break out into prayers of petition and intercession: for 
im the ultimate drama is enacted by the will as it wrestles with it- 
elf in the moment of moral choice. Here, again, in other words, is 
m element of Protestantism that may be seen as complicating and 
Heepening Mr Auden’s Anglo-Catholic position. 
| As the IlIrd Part of the New Year Letter gets under way, we are 
oon put in mind of one of the great passages in Mr Eliot’s Quartets 
which occurs toward the close of ‘The Dry Salvages’, where we are 
fold that 
| For most of us, there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time, 
The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight, 
The wild thyme unseen, or the winter lightning 
Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 
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That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 
While the music lasts. These are only hints and guesses, 
Hints followed by guesses; and the rest 
Is prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action. ; 
And the stress in the passage is upon the final clause, ‘and the rest 
.. 2; for Mr Eliot wants to suggest how wrongheaded it would be for 
us to live our lives as though these moments of granted clarity in 
which we ‘apprehend/The point of intersection of the timeless/ 
With time .. .’ were anything other than odd moments that dis- 
connectedly punctuate our days. The constant practice of the 
Presence is an occupation that requires the adeptness of the saints, 
whereas most of us stumble into a Garden of order and peace and 
illumination only, as it were, by accident, and with great rarity: the 
regular scene of our lives is the world of action and engagement, and 
there to live as though our habitat were some cloistered abbey of the 
spirit would be to fail in the tasks which are ours to perform. 
Now, very near the beginning of the IIIrd Part of the Letter, Mr 
Auden is approaching a similar statement, when he says: 
O but it happens every day 
To someone. ... 
... how casually, 
Out of his organized distress 
An accidental happiness, 
Catching man off his guard, will blow him 
Out of his life in time to show him 
The field of Being where he may, 
Unconscious of Becoming, play 
With the Eternal Innocence 
In unimpeded utterance. 
But perfect Being has ordained 
It must be lost to be regained, 
And in its orchards grow the tree 
And fruits of human destiny, 
And man must eat it and depart 
At once with gay and grateful heart, 
Obedient, reborn, re-aware; 
For, if he stop an instant there, 
The sky grows crimson with a curse. ... 
The ‘field of Being’—what Mr Auden elsewhere sometimes cal 
‘the Good Place’ and what Mr Eliot refers to as the ‘Garden’ —is t 
place where it is good to be, since it is the place of grace and pea 
and of undisrupted relationship with God. But this is not the Plac 
of our regular habitation, for, as Mr Auden says, 
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Time is the life with which we live 
At least three quarters of our time, 
The purgatorial hill we climb, 
Where any skyline we attain 
Reveals a higher ridge again. 

So we must not be 


1 


. dejected 
1 When, wakened from a dream of glory, 
os We find ourselves in Purgatory, 

Back on the same old mountain side 

With only guessing for a guide. ... 

Is it not here that we belong, 

Where everyone is doing wrong.. 
| There may be special annunciations for those who are called to 
ithe anchorite’s vocation, but his residence is not ours, for we are 
icreatures of history: none of us can make absolute beginnings, for 
jwe live in time, ‘we are conscripts to our age’: there is no simple 
mossibility for us of merely withdrawing, by an act of will, from 


+. thé lie 
That we become if we deny 
The laws of consciousness and claim 
Becoming and Being are the same, 
Being in time, and man discrete 
In will, yet free and self-complete. ... 
(No, our human mode of existence irrevocably commits us to the 
on order, and our great task is, therefore, that of learning 


fo our age and become true ‘patriots of the Now’, we must canvass 
re entire history of the modern age. It seems that Mr Auden sup- 


fhat the individual i is in large part ‘the result of that which he him- 
elf and others before him have been and done and thought, of his- 
torical decisions that cannot be revoked’ —it seems that, given the 
historicity of human existence, he supposes that there is no other 
Way in which man can proceed to actualize his humanity except that 
Which involves a stock-taking of the roots in collective experience 
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from which he is sprung. And, when the modern past is examined, 
the inescapable lesson that must be pondered, says Mr Auden, is that 

A day is.drawing to a close... 

That all the special tasks begun 

By the Renaissance have been done. 
The ‘grapevine rumour’ prophesying doom to ‘Empiric Economic 
Man’ that, ‘at the very noon and arch/Of his immense triumphal 
march’, arose from the mutterings of prophets like Blake and Kier- 
kegaard and Baudelaire has come true. This new Anthropos pro 
duced by the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, who once felt so 
free in his ‘splendid isolation’ as he drove ‘himself about creation/ 
In the closed cab of Occupation’ is today ‘captured by his liberty’, 
and 

Whichever way we turn, we see... 

The measurable taking charge 

Of him who measures .. . 

The beggar put out by his bowl, 

Boys trained by factories for leading 

Unusual lives as nurses, feeding 

Helpless machines, girls married off 

To typewriters, old men in love 

With prices they can never get, 

Homes blackmailed by a radio set, 

Children inherited by slums 

And idiots by enormous sums. 

Yet all these ‘failures have one good result:/They prove the Gooe 
is difficult’. Amidst the terrible depersonalization of life in thi 
modern world that has been accomplished by the machine, we can a 
least discover once again that 

Aloneness is man’s real condition, 

That each must travel forth alone 

In search of the Essential Stone. .. . i 
And though (remember: the setting of the poem is New Year’s Ev 
1940) —as ‘Day breaks upon the world we know/Of war and wast 
fulness and woe’—‘The New Year brings an earth afraid’, there 
one great thing that we are coming once again to understand, tha 
‘,.. true democracy begins/With free confession of our sins’. 

Then the poem concludes with the great prayer — 

O Unicorn among the cedars, 

To whom no magic charm can lead us... 

O Dove of science and of light, 

Upon the branches of the night... 

O sudden Wind that blows unbidden, 
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Parting the quiet reeds, O Voice 
Within the labyrinth of choice 

Only the passive listener hears, 

O Clock and Keeper of the years, 

O Source of equity and rest... 
Disturb our negligence and chill... 
Send strength sufficient for our day, 
And point our knowledge on its way, 
O da quod jubes, Domine. 


| Here, now, we have before us, in the New Year Letter, what is, 
| 1 believe, the definitive statement of Mr Auden’s vision, and his 
| greatest poem — which is, | take it, to say that it is one of the great 
} poems of the modern period. Much of the work that he has produced 
| in the intervening years represents achievement of a very high order, 
| and it is unfortunate that in a single essay this body of writing can- 
} not be given proper attention. Though in portions of The Age of 
Anxiety we get a probing of the dislocations and distempers of 
/modern life that goes as deep down as any modern poet has ventured, 
I find the greater part of the poem to be lifeless and dull. The almost 
incredible competence that the work exemplifies in the management 
| of alliterative devices represents a degree of technical virtuosity that 
jis not, I suspect, to be matched in any other poet today who is using 
| the English language, and, here and there, one comes upon some re- 
markably beautiful passages—as, for example, in Rosetta’s song 
| ‘Deep in my dark the dream shines’ or Malin’s final speech in the 
| Epilogue (‘We belong to our kind,/Are judged as we judge. ...’). Yet, 
jon the whole, the poem is controlled by a kind of abstractionism 
i that is quite without the fierce intensity of the Letter and that I do 
}not find attractive. But The Sea and the Mirror and the Christmas 
/ Oratorio, For the Time Being, are both triumphs of Mr Auden’s art 
jand I regret the necessity of scanting them on this occasion. (The one 
treally new dimension that For the Time Being adds to Mr Auden’s 
thought is the element that it occasionally expresses of praise and 
celebration and ultimate joy: ‘Now and forever, we are not alone’; 
}*.. . our redemption [as Simeon says] is no longer a question of 
jpursuit but of surrender to Him who is always and everywhere 
|present.’) 

If, then, one seeks to take some measure of the shape of Mr 
| Auden’s mind, the New Year Letter is the central text to which one 
must go, and here it is revealed as a mind that has consented to ex- 
)pose itself to all the tension and the unrest of the modern world and 
}whose way of arriving at a traditional religious faith has been one 
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that has led through all the disarray and confusion of the time. This 
is why it is a mind whose posture is so secure, and this is why it is so 
talented in controlling the fragmentariness of modern experience 
into new patterns of order. are. 
Now the ‘patterns of order’ which Mr Auden’s imagination has 

been envisaging since 1940 have been those which thinkers like Kier- 
kegaard and Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich have assisted him in 
discovering in the Christian faith, for this is where he has come to 
find the profoundest clues for the unravelment of the human 
mystery. But, much as his poetry has gained in depth and complexity 
as a result of this movement of his mind, it yet shows the signs of 
the strain that has been exacted of him and that will, I suspect, be 
required of every writer in our time who attempts to negotiate the 
odyssey of faith, notwithstanding the erosion of the religious ter- 
rain. His friend, Mr Stephen Spender, has remarked that, despite Mr 
Auden’s profound ‘knowledge of the human heart’ and his ‘great 
gifts of understanding and sympathy’, his poetry ‘lacks respect for 
the irredeemable mystery of a concrete reality which is inseparable 
from the nature of things in themselves’. And it is true that almost 
nowhere in Mr Auden’s poetry does he simply stare and look at the 
created world, in amazement and expectancy and adoration anc 
praise. The mood that is so magnificently represented, for example: 
by these lines from one of Wordsworth’s sonnets— 

It isa beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

’ Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea: 

Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder. ... 
—this is a mood that is generally quite absent from Mr Auden’ 
verse. For he is so bent upon wresting a humanly profitable meanin) 
out of the brokenness of modern life until the attitude of amaze¢ 
and celebratory contemplation (which is surely one of the great at 
titudes of the mind, and particularly of the Christian imagination 
as it confronts the created universe) is one that he very rarely finck 
it possible to afford. ‘His poetry,’ says Mr Spender, ‘at times produce: 
the impression that he uses a poetic language to assist himself in t 
search for a formula which would explain the nature of life.’ 

Weare here up against something, however, which is not, I thinl 

se) much an indictment of Mr Auden as it is an evidence of how ez 
pensive for any poet in our period is the mythical vacuum in whi 
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| we all live, For, in a time when the ultimate frontiers of the human 
| condition are in question, all sensitive men (even those who repre- 
j sent, religiously, an impeccable orthodoxy) are initiates in the al- 
} chemy of spiritual disorientation. And thus it is that the hunger for 
_ meaning leads the poet to seek, at whatever cost, to fuse the hetero- 
geneities of experience into some sort of unity: the circumstances of 
his time make him captive to that mode of the imagination’s func- 
tioning which Coleridge called ‘esemplastic’ Or he is delivered over, 
] if not to the ‘esemplastic’ imagination, to what Professor Philip 
Wheelwright calls the ‘archetypal imagination’, whose tendency is 
to see the particular object or event ‘as embodying and adumbrating 
j suggestions of universality’. And what cannot but be immediately 
| obvious to even Mr Auden’s most cursory readers is that in these two 
j uses of the imagination he possesses the most extraordinary adept- 
ness in contemporary poetry. But when Mr Spender remarks his im- 
| patience with ‘the irredeemable mystery of .. . concrete reality’, his 
intention, I take it, is to remind us that there are other modes of the 
-imagination’s functioning besides the ‘esemplastic’ and the ‘arche- 
typal’ and that (as it is put by Professor Wheelwright) 

Poetry’s first urgency is, in Richard Hovey’s words, to ‘have 
business with the grass’; it presents as well as represents, it evokes 
something of the very quality, tone, and flavour of the concrete 
qua concrete with a directness and a full experiential relevance 
that steno-symbols cannot do. Authentic poetry will always have 
this attribute to some degree, for—to paraphrase Yeats— poetry 
is love, and only the concrete is loved. 

Saint Teresa tells us, ‘I require of you only to look’, and this is 
| surely a major imperative for the poet. But in our day, when he has 
| looked out upon the world, what he has seen has impelled him to 
{ envisage some better condition for the human spirit, and whatever 
has offered itself as either sign or vestigial remnant of this has been 
| seized upon as a possible aid in the reconstitution of life—which is 
| to say that his instruments have been the metaphor and the arche- 
| type. Were Mr Spender, however, to generalize the particular obser- 
| vation that he makes on Mr Auden, he would doubtless want to 
| argue that there are powers of the imagination other than those 
| brought into play by these instruments and that their desuetude en- 
| tails an impoverishing expense for the poetic enterprise. But, given 
| the special circumstance of our time, that is, I think, an expense that 
we ought to be glad Mr Auden has been unafraid to incur, for the re- 
| sult is that, to our very great profit, we have been given a body of 
poetry which (as Doctor Leavis says of Henry James) has ‘added 
| something as only genius can’. 
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The Beautiful Genius 


$$ eens 


fails to live up to the promise of its title. It is an accurate 

and thorough survey of the social and political background 
of Turgenev’s life and work, and it contains a careful analysis of the 
structure and themes of the novels themselves. No over-ingenious 
theories are propounded, no excessive claims made, and no rash 
generalizations ventured. Yet the book gives very little idea of what 
Henry James meant by calling Turgeney the novelist’s novelist and 
the beautiful genius. Even the last chapter, which has the air of a 
section added to justify the title, goes little further than saying that | 
since James was the most sensitive of those who responded to the: 
Russian’s literary charm, his remark—‘the only real beautiful 
genius’ —is ‘the most valuable single description that can be applied | 
to Turgenev’. 

It is notoriously difficult to amplify such a typically Jamesian ; 
observation. But if indeed it is the most valuable single description | 
of Turgenev’s quality, some attempt must surely be made to indicate: 
the nature of its value. Mr Freeborn reminds us that it is impossible: 
to convey the subtleties of Turgenev’s prose in any other language: 
than his own, and this is obviously the greatest problem with which) 
the non-Russian critic or reader is faced. But James himself only’ 
knew the novels in translation, and that the obstacle of language is 
not insuperable to an English interpretation of his work, was 
brilliantly demonstrated by Edmund Wilson in an exemplary com- 
ment in his essay Turgenev and the Life-Giving Drop. Wilson writes:! 

. .. the problems of translating Turgeney are to some extent th 

problems of translating poetry. There is a passage in The Torrent 

of Spring—a tour de force of onomatopoeia—that imitates in 
single sentence the whispering of leaves, the buzzing of bees an 


1 Turgenev: The Novelist’s Novelist by Richard Freeborn. (Oxford Universit 
Press. 21S.) ; 


Mi Freeborn’s book—Turgenev: The Novelist’s Novelist'— 
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the droning of a solitary dove. This is probably a conscious at- 

tempt to rival the well-known passage in Virgil’s First Eclogue 

and Tennyson’s imitation of it: 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 
But it would take another master to reproduce Turgenev’s effects, 
just as it took a Tennyson to reproduce those of Virgil, and a Tur- 
genev to compete with these. 

Wilson admits the problem, but proceeds to solve it by analogy —an 
analogy which tells us a great deal about Turgenev’s whole style of 
writing. By showing the connections of the passage from The Tor- 
rents of Spring with Virgil and Tennyson, he reminds us of Tur- 
- genev’s place in the idyllic tradition of literature, and he hints at a 
literary relationship between Tennyson the poet and Turgenev the 
novelist which not only illuminates the latter’s peculiarly poetic 
realism, but recalls the fact that the two men were acquainted. 

But Mr Freeborn is not primarily interested in the poetic qualities 
of Turgenev’s work: he mentions them and passes on. Thus he inter- 
prets the passage from the Preface of the 1880 edition of the novels, 
where Turgenev speaks of the true aim of the artist, as an instance 
of his fear of any threat to his freedom of expression. This is cer- 
tainly present here, but there is much more in what Turgenev writes: 

Believe me a real talent never serves aims outside itself and always 

finds its satisfaction in itself. The life surrounding a writer gives 

him his content; he is its concentrated reflection, but he is just as 
incapable of writing a panegyric as of writing a lampoon. In the 
last resort it is beneath him. To submit to a given theme or to pro- 
mote a particular programme is for those who can do no better. 
It is this ‘concentrated reflection’ of life of which Mr Freeborn has 
too little to say. His whole method of analysis, of dividing the novels 
into structure, character and prevailing idea, unfortunately gives the 
impression (though this is clearly unintentional), that Turgenev was 
very nearly one of those who could do no better than submit to a 
given theme. This method dissects the body of the works and leaves 
us with the disjecta membra of the most perfectly unified fictions in 
nineteenth-century literature. 

It seems harsh to carp at a work which contains so many interest- 
ing and well documented details of information — the descriptions of 
Russian influences on Turgenev, for instance, or of his friends and 
enemies among the intellectuals of his own country, or the discus- 
sion of the ‘superfluous man’ who appears so often as a character in 
Russian literature from Eugene Onegin onwards, and, Mr Freeborn 
convincingly argues, was a genuine phenomenon in the Russian 
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society of the age. All these parts of the book are interesting and 
valuable, and if Mr Freeborn had not chosen a title which suggests 


i 
i 
; 
i 


that his main purpose is to write about the unique literary quality of | 


Turgenev, there could be no quarrel with the way he treats them, or 


with his isolated comments on the technical devices Turgenev em- — 


ploys for introducing and placing his characters. But all these details 
must be seen in the wider context of literary technique as a whole 
to understand Turgeney as ‘the novelist’s novelist’. 

The superfluous man may have been a purely Russian phenome- 
non, but it would have been worth noting that, as Turgenev uses 
him, he fits perfectly into the role of the anti-hero, the frustrated 
failure who recurs so often in nineteenth-century fiction. Turgenev 
was certainly not the only writer of his age to perceive the Hamlet/ 
Don Quixote paradox in human behaviour. Even in English litera- 
ture, less open to changing influences because of its strong native 
tradition, the nineteenth century saw the decline of the hero in the 
novel, while in a work like Tennyson’s Maud, the familiar problems 
of introspection and action, and of frustrated love, are worked out 
without any of Turgenev’s saving irony and detachment. But Tur- 
genev’s frequent choice of this kind of character was not merely a 
matter of literary influence, and much less one of social or political 
observation. As James pointed out in his review of Virgin Soil (The 
Nation, 1887) it was in the nature of Turgenev’s genius to ‘throw a 
sort of ironical light over all things—even to some extent over the 
things that have his deepest sympathy: to see with peculiar vivid- 
ness the side on which human life is comical and helpless and in- 
effectual’. The superfluous man is the perfect subject for such an 
approach. But Mr Freeborn has little to say on the ironic nature of 
Turgenev’s genius, except to speak of his pessimism, his detachment 
and his nostalgia for youth and beauty; he does not seem to associate 
these with the classical literary modes of irony and idyll which con- 
front us at every turn of the page in these novels. 

; To dismember Turgenev’s novels for the sake of analysis is pecu- 
liarly inappropriate to his genius. He never imposed a plot or a 
scheme on his work. He told James (as James tells us in the Preface 
to The Portrait of a Lady) that his works always began with ‘the 
vision of some person or persons who hovered before him’, and 
James himself recognizes in Turgenev ‘the intensity of suggestion 
that may reside in the stray figure’. From this vision of a person 
Turgenev proceeded to conceive the ambience, the context and the 
prevailing mood of his work, and into this all the details of theme, 
relationship or episode were absorbed, until they became merely 
part of the concentrated reflection of life which shines out from 
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_ the central image of a character. The technical devices for placing 


characters which Mr Freeborn discusses are all part of this tech- 


_ nique. The brief biographical sketches through which a character’s 


past is described rise out of this original conception of the indi- 
vidul vision of a person as the centre of the work. They reach back- 
wards in retrospective flashes, rather than moving forward in the 
normal sequence of narrative, so that our attention is centred on 
the heart of the book. Mr Freeborn notices how certain characters 
are seen only through the eyes of others—surely another instance 
of a device for concentrating and unifying, for preserving the mood 
and the transparent mirror-like stillness in which cool element Tur- 
genev’s novels exist. It is as if his people were looking inwards at 
each other and continually drawing our attention to the centre of 
the work, while the prevailing irony is quietly supported by this 
extraordinary technical paradox of the detached observation of 
author and reader, and the intense mutual absorption of the charac- 
ters observed. 

The vision of a person from which these novels sprang inevitably 
involved the vision of a scene, and in his chapter introducing the 
novels Mr Freeborn recognizes the importance of the individual 
scene, though he sees its effect as theatrical—one of a series of 
tableaux, when, in fact, it is far more fluid than this. Turgenev’s 
pictures possess the precision and the expansive overtones of the 
lyrical image rather than the set scene. When he discusses the in- 
dividual novels, however, Mr Freeborn is so much concerned with 
the ideological and social circumstances they contain that he fails to 
show how this scenic technique brings together and modifies the 
proportions of all the other individual elements in the works. His 
discussion of the failure of Virgin Soil may well be contrasted with 
James’s review of the same novel. Mr Freeborn sees it as a book 
which can only be understood politically and which fails because of 
Turgenev’s remoteness from the situation he was describing. James 
sees it as a book in which the political theme is merely an excuse for 
a psychological drama, and where the ironic point of Nezhdanoy’s 
disillusionment is made by one vivid incident—‘his being brought 
home dead-drunk from a propagandist excursion among the 
peasantry, who have insisted on his proving himself a good fellow 
by swallowing long draughts of their pestilent brandy’. It is curious, 
in such a careful work, that Mr Freeborn makes no mention of this 
review; it surely deserves consideration in any discussion of Virgin 
Soil. 

Mr Freeborn writes admirably on Turgenev’s ideas about politics 
or nature or love, but he seldom tries to illustrate how they are 
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clothed in the flesh and blood embodiment of the great scene. This 


. 


; 


is particularly apparent in his discussion of Turgenev’s finest novel — 
Fathers and Children. Speaking of Bazarov’s death, Mr Freeborn — 


responds to the dignity and nobility of Turgenev’s fatalism: 


Here the social significance of Bazarov is finally superseded by the © 


more universal issue of his tragic destiny as a man who has no 

choice in life except to die. He is man, the single creature, born 

yesterday and dead tomorrow, menaced at all times by impassive 

nature and the surrounding darkness. 
But this universal fate is presented in the most precise and palpable 
terms, and the peculiar nature of Turgenev’s greatness lies in these 
terms. It is not Bazarov’s situation which concerns him as much 
here as the vision of Bazarov dying. Mr Freeborn records in a foot- 
note how Turgenev told Boyesen ‘I was once out for a walk and 
thinking about death. . . . Immediately there rose before me the 
picture of a dying man. This was Bazaroy’. It is in this picture that 
the greatness of the conclusion lies, and in the insights that Turgenev 
reveals through it: 

Anna Sergyevna bent down to him. ‘Yevgeny Vassilyitch, I am 
here.’ He at once took his hand away and raised himself. ‘Good 
bye,’ he said with sudden force, and his eyes gleamed with their 
last light. ‘Goodbye . . . listen . . . you know I didn’t kiss you 
then. .. . Breathe on the dying lamp and let it go out.’ Anna Ser- 
gyevna put her lips to his forehead. 

This is how the artist works—not by telling us about the nature 
of love and death in Bazarov’s own mistaken terms, but indirectly, 
forcing us to observe how the character of the dying man suddenly 
imposes itself on the reluctant woman, how his love, overwhelm- 
ingly urgent at the point of death, makes him forget the practical 
direction he had given her to come no nearer since he was dying of 
typhus, and how she forgets her fear and, compelled by the greatness 
of the moment, moves across to kiss him. All this is crystallized in 
the one lyrical image—‘breathe on the dying lamp and let it go out’. 
The irony of the story has been the spectacle of Bazarov, the Her- 
culean materialist, caught in the inevitable net of love. But that 
same love which keeps him from being a hero makes him a poet on 
his death bed. As always in Turgenev there is a scrupulous balancing 
of loss with gain, the ironic poise which turns imperceptibly into a 
final assertion of the beauty of human experience, and it is achieved 
through the poetic subtlety and the detailed precision of his tech- 
nique. It was surely exactly this that James meant when he called 
Turgeney ‘the only real beautiful genius’. 
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Sowine: An Autobiography of the Years 1880-1904 by Leonard 
Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 21s.) 


Occasional fragments of reminiscence published by Leonard Woolf 


in literary miscellanies have been so unusual in matter and manner 
as to arouse a hope that he might some day produce a continuous 
memoir of his life. With this narrative of his early years the hope is 
now in part fulfilled. His qualifications for writing his own life are 


various and distinctive. First of all, his is already a long life (and 


may it be much longer): with a mind undimmed he can look back 
over eighty years. The greater part of his writings has been in the 
nature of political comment or theory, but it is not as a political 
writer that the author of Stories of the East and The Village in the 
Jungle is to be classified. The second of these books has won and 
maintained, not least in Ceylon, a special place as one of the rare 
imaginative fictions by Europeans about the lives of Asians. As a 
publisher, in partnership with one of the outstanding women writers 
of his time, Mr Woolf was the first to recognize and introduce some 
unknown authors destined in varying ways to gain measurable repu- 
tations. A notable heredity, a classical education, association at 
Cambridge with a galaxy of shining minds and friends, and ex- 
perience as a colonial administrator (in which role he showed him- 
self utterly different from the ‘colonialist’ bogies founded by propa- 
ganda upon regrettable fact) —all these things, together with what 
must surely always have appeared a natural independence of mind 
and consistency of behaviour, have helped to lend power to this 
autobiographer. 

Mr Woolf’s father was a successful Q.C. with a ‘terrific’ ethical 
code of conduct derived from the ancient Jewish tradition, and with 
a tendency, like his son, to be driven ‘frantic’ by stupidity. He died, 
leaving his widow not well off and with nine young children, in 
whose education she wisely invested her capital. The early and 
sudden sensation of insecurity strongly affected his son Leonard, 
not yet twelve. The boy was sent to a preparatory school at Brighton 
with the tone of a ‘sordid brothel’. It seemed calculated to make the 
pupils ‘unfit to live in any free civilized society’, but in the case of at 
least one pupil the calculation was at fault. The young Leonard went 
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on to St Paul’s, triumphed over philistinism and hatred of brains, and — 


went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1899. Among the Fellows — 
were G. E. Moore (regarded by Mr Woolf as the only great man he 


has known), Whitehead, McTaggart, and Bertrand Russell; and 
among his contemporaries were Lytton Strachey, Thoby Stephen, 
Clive Bell, Maynard Keynes, and E. M. Forster. 

Mr Woolf gives an excellent account of Moore’s influence upon 
what became their prevalent habit of mind, a pursuit of truth with 
candour. They felt suffocated by ‘bourgeois Victorianism’, against 
which they were conscious rebels, and it seemed to them a right and 
a duty to hold nothing sacred and to question all authority. Mr 
Woolf was already a seasoned sceptic and rebel. For the young today 
it is not easy to grasp how strong was the need for revolt, and of 
what battles for truth and light Mr Woolf and his friends have been 
the perhaps insufficiently honoured veterans. Honesty about sex is 
not the least of their partially won victories: they had to struggle 


against a ‘barbaric darkness’, and between the ages of twelve and | 


twenty-five, when he ceased to be a virgin, Mr Woolf was ‘tormented 
and tortured by the nagging of sexual curiosity and desire’. At four- 
teen he was already a declared atheist. He has always lacked, he tells 
us, a sense of sin or of personal guilt, and the need for prayer or 
worship is something he has not felt, so that when Mr T. S. Eliot was 
staying with them in the country and went to early Communion in 
the village church Mr and Mrs Woolf were filled with ‘silent amaze- 
ment’. 

His own outlook upon life Mr Woolf sums up as a kind of fatalistic 
and half-amused resignation derived from a sense of fundamental 
insecurity. Deep down inside him, he says, he is ‘physically and 
mentally afraid’. Many men as brave as he have been the same, and 
fear is incompatible neither with his own outstanding courage nor 
with his very high degree of intelligence. But it does seem odd that 
he shows an apparent unwillingness to extend his imaginative un- 
derstanding towards some recognition of religious feeling. Like all 
other human instincts it has often been perverted, but religion is not 
merely absurd dogma and superstition, bigotry, credulity, ferocity, 
and priestcraft; it also has something to do with aspirations towards 
what seems good, with hope, with consolation, with love, with self- 
discipline and self-criticism, and with the mystery of existence. To 
some of Mr Woolf's readers it must inevitably seem that the Cam- 
bridge rationalism of fifty or sixty years ago, for all its vigour and 
value, may not be a full enough answer to the riddle of the universe. 
In the second of his Two Memoirs Maynard Keynes expressed some 
doubts, and remarked upon the danger of attributing rationality to) 
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human nature—a danger of thinness and superficialty of judgement 
and feeling. He found it comprehensible that ‘thin rationalism skip- 
ping on the crust of the lava’ should have aroused, in D. H. Law- 
rence’s ‘ignorant, jealous, irritable, hostile eyes’, a passionate dis- 
taste. It cannot be said that Mr Woolf, who has taken a long, straight 
look at the fullness of life, is thin or superficial, but he does seem a 
little puzzled because what suits him may not suit everybody. 

He ends this first instalment of his story in 1904, with his embark- 
ing for Ceylon with a mind of his own, a fox terrier, and ninety large 
volumes of Voltaire. It is already perfectly clear that among the 
autobiographies of our time this one is a treasure for its honesty, 
understanding, exactness, scope, warmth, weight, and freedom from 
pomposity and triviality. It often glows with that ironic humow 
which endears its author to those who know him, and which is the 
glow-worm light of a civilized man in the darkness of irrationality. 

WILLIAM PLOMER 


WE THINK THE WORLD oF You by J. R. Ackerley. (Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d.) 

TAKE A GIRL LIKE You by Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 18s.) 

BORDER COUNTRY by Raymond Williams. (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 

THE FOXGLOVE SAGA by Auberon Waugh. (Chapman & Hall. 14s.) 

THE Dear Deceit by Christine Brooke-Rose. (Secker & Warburg. 
18s.) 


Mr J. R. Ackerley’s nouvelle, We Think the World of You, reminds 
one, by its brevity and salty taste, of the early novels of Mr David 
Garnett. Also by its unusual blend of fantasy and realism, and by 
the small but sharp shocks it gives one, of which Miss Sweeting’s 
surprising speech on p. 72 is an excellent example. 

The hero, if such he can be called, tells his own story. Frank by 
name and nature, he has two great attachments, two inordinate 
affections, one for Johnny, scapegrace son of Tom and Millie, who 
is doing time for house-breaking, the other for Johnny’s dog, Evie, 
looked after by Johnny’s parents but grievously under-exercised. 
The reader’s enjoyment of the story will be increased if he sym- 
pathises with these attachments, for Frank makes no secret of being 
quite potty about both man and dog. | use the word ‘potty’ because 
much of the story is told in proletarian dialogue, for which Mr 
Ackerley has a remarkably good ear. Indeed if I was asked which 
of the many aspects of the book seemed to me outstanding, I should 
reply the study of Tom and Millie in their East-end home, their 
peculiar moral outlook (or lack of it) and the character of Millie 
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herself which is most convincingly drawn—as are all the characters, 
including the egregious Evie, who is somewhat over-drawn but only 
too life-like. Megan, Johnny’s wife with her devious ways, 1s another 
triumph, and her unattractive children are excellent. Johnny, when 
at last he is released from prison, is all that we expect, or fear. 

Mr Ackerley endows Frank with an unblushingly susceptible 
heart, a shrewd disillusioned mind and, as narrator, a gift for im- 
partial observation and for knowing where to foreshorten and what 
to leave out. We Think the World of You (a phrase much used by 
Johnny and his relations to express a very limited amount of regard) 
is not everybody’s book but those who like it will like it very 
much. 

‘Why, sir, said Dr Johnson, ‘if you were to read Richardson for 
the story your impatience would be so much fretted that you would 
hang yourself, but you must read him for the sentiment and consider 
the story as only giving occasion for the sentiment.’ It is the same, 
it seems to me, with Mr Kingsley Amis’s new novel, Take a Girl Like 
You—only in his case you wouldn’t read the story for the sentiment, 
of which there is very little, but for the satire, the social satire on a 
group of people whose main interests are sex, drink and cars. This, 
if over-long, is so brilliantly done that soon the satiated reader feels 
inclined to forswear drink and sex and to use a car only under the 
direst necessity. The question of whether Jenny, a schoolmistress 
from the North of England (the scene is laid near London) will yield 
her virtue to Patrick the schoolmaster, or to any of the others who 
besiege it, is of secondary interest: one doesn’t care one way or the 
other. There were moments when I suspected that Mr Amis might 
be writing a straight story and that he approved of, or at least ac- 
cepted, these dismally bright young people, but I put the thought 
from me, for surely a writer of Mr Amis’s intelligence could not 
take them seriously. All the same, the rare occasions when he 
leaves his three chosen subjects, and vividly describes a cricket 
match, or Jenny’s experience with her refractory pupils, come as a 
great refreshment. 

In Border Country on the other hand, the characters, belonging 
to a village in a valley in South Wales, are eminently respect-worthy, 
and it seems ungracious and ungrateful to say that they are also 
rather boring. They have too little to say, just as Mr Amis’s charac- 
ters have too much: they are so laconic that the inwardness of what 
they mean often escapes one. Matthew, working in London with 
his wife and two sons, is summoned to Wales to the bedside of his 
father, who has had a stroke. In Wales, to his parents and friends, 
he is known as Will; in London, to his family and himself, as 
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Matthew. In London he is a man, in Wales he is still a child—at 
least that is how I interpret the rather confusing use of the two 
names. 

But the story is really the story of Will-Matthew’s father, Harry, 
with special reference to the part he and his friends played in the 
General Strike. It is told in a series of flash-backs alternating with 
the present and gradually catching up with it. The book is as bleak 
and lightless as the valley in which its action takes place, and it 
- describes a man’s world in which women have little say and from 
which humour is almost absent. ‘Business’, despised by Harry, is 
taking the place of the old Socialist ideals. I can’t say I enjoyed the 
book, for Mr Raymond Williams evidently doesn’t regard fiction as 
an entertainment; but I read it with respect for his seriousness of 
purpose and the integrity of his characters’ emotions. 

Mr Auberon Waugh’s first novel, The Foxglove Saga, is nothing 
if not an entertainment, and often a very funny one—funnier in the 
earlier chapters, when fantasy is ballasted by an intermittently 
serious intention and by scenes at school and in hospital of which 
the author evidently has first-hand knowledge, than later when the 
novel seems to part company not only with realism but with reality 
as well. Brother Thomas is a real person, with whom and for whom 
we suffer, in his sad journeys from school to hospital, from hospital 
to nursing home (the description of Mother Alice’s Home is one of 
the best things in the book) and back to hospital again. But when 
he is dead the others—Foxglove, the prize schoolboy, the nasty 
Stoat, his @me damnée, O’Connor, a comparatively shadowy figure 
— drift in and out of an Army which, for all its side-splitting features, 
strikes one as being so wildly caricatured as to be hardly credible 
either as satire or fantasy; and the same implausibility marks their 
social context — Lady Foxglove, for instance, that paragon with feet 
of clay, seems more like the hereditary Lady Bountiful of a country 
district than the wife (and widow) of a doctor, however eminent. 
Towards the end the novel floats and flops like a kite without a 
string. 

It is assumed nowadays that sons will react against their fathers, 
so it is a pleasant surprise to find Mr Auberon Waugh writing so 
much in the manner and spirit of his. To say that The Foxglove Saga 
is Waugh-and-water would not be true; it has too much punch for 
that, and even if derivative it is not imitative. But although written 
with felicity and aplomb its style lacks the distinction, the knife- 
edge exactitude, of which Mr Evelyn Waugh is a master. 

Miss Christine Brooke-Rose has so many of the novelist’s qualities 
—good dialogue, range of character, sense of character, sense of 
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period—as well as other qualities one doesn’t necessarily associate 
with a novelist —learning, scholarship, familiarity with institutional 
religion, High Anglican:and Roman Catholic, that one wonders why 
it is that, in general effect, The Dear Deceit does not add up to the 
sum these qualities should make. Perhaps it is Miss Brooke-Rose’s 
suspense-precluding device of working backwards in time instead 
of forwards that makes me feel she has misused her talents in making 
a hero of Alfred Northbrook Hayley who, for part of two centuries, 
was a crook in two continents—and, to my mind, not an endearing 
crook. 
L. P. HARTLEY 


PoEMs FROM Limso by Rob Lyle. (The Bodley Head. ros. 6d.) 

STRANGER TO Europe by Guy Butler. (A. A. Balkema: Cape Town and 
Amsterdam.) 

THE FLOODED VALLEY by Roland Mathias. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 

THE DRUNK IN THE FURNACE by W. S. Merwin. (Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 

CREATURES AND EMBLEMS by Kathleen Nott. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Come Dance WITH Kitty SrosLinc by Patrick Kavanagh. (Long- 
mans. Ios. 6d.) 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. 
Oxford University Press. 42s.) 


Mr Lyle is a very ambitious and bad poet: his two sequences of 
Elegies, diagnosing and prescribing for the human condition, make 
great play with imagery from high-falutin’ sources (the Paradiso is 
quoted, as prose, in these notes); but they do so in a tedious rhetoric, 
prophetic but prosy, and Mr Lyle has only one gift, an unerring sense 
of the banal. ‘Fruits of iniquity’, ‘glimmer of light’, ‘gift of tears’, 
‘far into the night’, ‘his huge frame’, ‘stunted pine-tree’, ‘flitting 
shadow’, ‘wild echoes’, ‘mysterious voices’, ‘brimming heart’, 
‘memory of my heart’: 

Do you wonder then, that I grow irresolute, 

Appalled by the perfection required of a poet? 
Mr Lyle concludes his ‘Envoi’. ] am sorry to be disagreeable, but there 
are things more appalling than that. 

Mr Butler and Mr Mathias both offer the interest of a strong local 
patina (Africa the former, Wales the latter), distinctively and often 
successfully embodied in their verse. Mr Butler’s is the more uneven; 
though often vivid, colourful and felicitous, as in lines like ‘I felt the 
sun /Gauntlet my arms, or ‘two red earth dams/From which trom- 
boning geese splash out .. .’. But even in how this last striking phrase 
concludes — ‘splash out/Great echoing arcs of sky’ one sees the in- 
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flation which often blemishes these poems (‘Life moves on to the 
dictates of the seasons’, ‘The pride of their being is broken’, and the 
rest). 

The Flooded Valley claims sharper attention through its sharper 
play with words and its alive, shifting rhythms: 

Faint underfoot 
Is the freakish toothwort toadying, flesh-weak 
Pauper of fears with half-jaw fast in 
The hidden red-felt root. 
There is a great deal like this: in a sense a promising first volume. 
But what is the opposite of promise?—for that is present too; and 
shows (in the lines above, and often elsewhere) in a kind of almost 
perversely ingenious triviality, a dexterously varied surface cover- 
ing an absence of deeper awareness: 
Against the light there wheeling over two score 
Blackbacks peddle their reason mewing to the cliff. 
Is it worth a guess, that crying, if 
I know the bounds of life? Vary the game, 
Demonstrate briefly that the lame 
Emmet will always trundle in the hopping last 
Flax grain of the nine hestors, how fast 
Soever the night falls. 
I would sooner have less game, and a little about the bounds of life, 
even if only as something explored after. 

Mr Merwin is a rather similar problem; at a much higher level. He 
is not what his publishers call him (‘a major poet’); but he is cer- 
tainly a very true one, and The Drunk in the Furnace a very gifted 
and intelligent collection. Most of these poems create a scene, a situa- 
tion, a narrative. They do so with dragging craggy blank verse 
rhythms which yield a music I have found in no other poet, and a 
macabre strangeness and power of imagination which takes shape 
all the time in strong and idiosyncratic language. Here is the drunken 
cripple who has quit a party and gone up to his room: 

Ground out 

From under his scuffling and skew stumps 

The racketing music of his ascent 

Rains down on their faces, like stones dropped 

Into a well... 
Yet when this book (as it deserves) has been praised, a curious kind 
of puzzlement remains. It is hard to believe that the author has 
lavished his gifts merely so as to intrigue our imagination or his own. 
Yet in these poems there is very often a curious kind of meaningless- 
ness, an oddness disappointingly self-contained and pointing no- 
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where. The baffling nearness of a doomed ship sailing out, the 
emptily sinister headland, the blind girl racing up the tower, the 
murderous hotelier who goes insane—through most of the poems 
there runs this quality; which explains, perhaps, Mr Merwin’s pre- 
- dilection for narratives about those limiting cases of experience — 
senility, madness, blindness, the meaningless cruelty of childhood — 
which do not add together and which point to nothing beyond them- 
selves. To quote from his ‘The Iceberg’, we: 
With so vast and heartless a splendour 
Before us, stare, caught in the magnetism 
Of great silence... 
But it is a haunting, disturbing volume, and I shall often return to it. 
Miss Nott’s poems are full of intelligence, sincerity and thorough- 
ness, but less so, of poetry. The ambitious longer pieces too easily 
become diffused: 
But at last I was admitted to a flat place: and it seemed 
level with all the colourless and low: indeed, 
the bottom of a drumlike empty world 
reaching to that dead roof where the stars had gone 
down out of mind. 
and the repetitiveness (brought out above by my italics) goes on— 
‘across the impasse of a tide refusing’, ‘the doubts and hints of an 
uncertain kingdom’. This is writing which falls just short of being 
brought to a focus; and the same thing shows differently elsewhere. 
Here is Abraham’s ram, caught in the thicket (the metaphor of the 
wood as mirror has already been quite acceptably introduced): 
Oh strange and natural music which my foolish naked ears 
Hear through my heaving heart, for fears 
Are starts of broody life turning to time, drops hopping in 
Our fountain of dry dark, whose glass, opaque 
And swooning, sings behind my eyes with wings and colours, 
And holds the nightingale 
Like memory in a lonely brain, and quakes 
With hundred tiny palms of butterflies, 
Clapping great Death. 
What inventiveness and organizing care have gone into this! (It 
‘works out’, in the end, fairly exactly.) But ‘working out’ will not 
make up for something at once laboured and yet insufficiently in- 
dividualized (‘memory in a lonely brain’). This is a curious volume, 
undoubtedly gifted, not quite poetically so. 
Come Dance with Kitty Stobling has been widely praised, but an 


essential distinction remains to be made. It transpires in ‘Auditors 
In’: 
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The problem that confronts me here 
Is to be eloquent yet sincere; 
Let myself rip and not go phoney 
In an inflated testimony. 
Is verse an entertainment only? 
Or is it a profound and holy 
Faith that cries the inner history 
Of the failure of man’s mission? 
These lines suggest the unusual quality —I can only call it a kind of 
fluent dryness —that Mr Kavanagh has learnt from Swift’s verse, and 
which brings off the best poems in the book (‘To Hell with Common- 
sense’, for example, or ‘House Party . . .’). But to read the lines 
above closely is to notice that their success from the point of view 
of tone is a matter of rhythm and not diction: this, in fact, soon re- 
veals its element of cliché almost throughout the passage. The re- 
sult is that when Mr Kavanagh’s verse moves away from being ‘en- 
tertainment’ and towards being the ‘cry’ of a ‘faith’, its defects 
emerge embarrassingly: ‘the gaping need of my senses’; ‘the tre- 
mendous silence/Of mid-July’; ‘O the sensual throb/Of the ex- 
plosive body, the tumultuous thighs!’; ‘the passion of primrose banks 
in May’; and, if more were needed: 
The raving flowers looked up in the face 
Of the One and the Endless, the Mind that has baulked 
The profoundest of mortals... 
... beautiful, beautiful, beautiful God 
Was breathing His love by a cut-away bog. 
‘We must record love’s mystery without claptrap, says Mr 
Kavanagh; and I agree. 

I have left little space for the Oxford Book of Canadian Verse, be- 
cause even moderate space would not be enough for a proper dis- 
cussion. Every serious student of modern verse, or of how a poetic 
tradition grows up in a new society, needs to study this book. Per- 
haps there is not enough in it of popular verse from Canada’s early 
days; but the way what distinguishes Canada’s life and landscape 
came to enter its poetry in the nineteenth century, and the parallel 
interaction of English and French poetic lines engaged upon one and 
the same material, are of unique interest. Most remarkable of all is 
the twentieth century transformation of a localized and in a sense 
provincial tradition into what is modernist and sophisticated: 
through DesRochers’s distinctively Canadian Laforgueism: 

Le sac au dos, vétus d’un rouge mackinaw, 
Le jarret musculeux étranglé dans la botte, 
Les shantymen partants s’offrent une ribote 
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Avant d’aller passer ’hiver a Malvina. 
on to the verse, say, of a prominent contemporary writer like Irving 
Layton: wie " : 

... hanging from ancient twigs, 
my murdered selves 
sparked the air like the muted collisions 


of fruit. A black dog howls down my blood, 

a black dog with yellow eyes... : 
By comparison with the best nineteenth century Canadian verse, 
there is something uprooted and mannered in this last. But one’s 
doubts have their bearing on modern verse generally, rather than 
Canadian in particular: and it is just such issues as these that show 
the importance of this book. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


BERENSON by Sylvia Sprigge. (Allen & Unwin. 35s.) 

THE PASSIONATE SIGHTSEER by Bernard Berenson. (Thames & Hudson. 
358.) 

Memorrs by Alexandre Benois. (Chatto & Windus. 3os.) 


In the end we become the thing we devote ourselves to and it was 
Berenson’s peculiar fate to become a work of art, whose fame was 
such that people flocked from all corners of the globe to inspect 
it at his house, I Tatti near Florence, and was in time of war afforded 
the supra-national protection we give to an accredited masterpiece; 
thus in 1941 Count Ciano succeeded in getting Mussolini to sign an 
order that Berenson should not be molested. Certainly it is more as 
a work of art than as a human being that his first biographer Mrs 
Sprigge treats him, though in her instructive book she tells us much 
about his early life. 

‘One takes, moreover, an acute satisfaction in seeing America 
stretch out her long arm,’ Henry James wrote as a young journalist, 
‘and rake in across the green cloth of the wide Atlantic, the highest 
prizes in the game of civilization.’ From about 1890 the operative 
arm was that of Berenson; dedicated to the heavenly art of apprecia- 
tion he was once inextricably involved in the hellish gamble and 
scramble of acquisition. Mrs Sprigge explains his advisory association 
with Isabella Gardener who founded Fenway Court in Boston, now 
a museum, as a repository for the Italian primitives and other works 
she had acquired with his aid; and she describes his connection for 
thirty years from about 1906, with the firm of Duveen from whom 
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he appears to have received £20,000 a year plus a ten per cent com- 
mission on every picture sold with his authentication. At times one 
can scarcely help seeing this side of his life as an unwritten novel 
by Henry James, called perhaps The Aesthetic Muse: set in Florence 
and London it would depict with a wealth of gilded Renaissance 
imagery a hero whose discriminations are so exquisite that they 
cannot but have their source in an essential purity, yet whose hidden 
material foundations are those of someone else’s financial specula- 
tion. 

But Mrs Sprigge is no novelist; she is a biographer with a hagio- 
graphical outlook. For her Berenson was a kind of saint of art history 
not to be judged by ordinary standards. For her, what inner conflicts 
there may have been in the man must be set beside the fact that 
he needed the money to buy the books which made his perfect way 
of life possible, to build his superb library which is today, like the 
rest of I Tatti, the property of Harvard, from where young men may 
go to study on travelling fellowships which as a Harvard student in 
the 1880s Berenson himself failed to gain. Masterpieces are governed 
by rules tacit but fortifying, and Mrs Sprigge describes with relish 
the regulated formality of life at I Tatti in its heyday, B.B.’s uprising 
at 6.30, the hours set aside for reading and study, the evening 
dress at dinner, the walks in the gardens, the wonderful conversa- 
tions; she leads up to it with a fascinating contrasting account of life 
in the Pale of Settlement in Lithuania where Berenson was born, and 
from where he emigrated as a boy with his parents to America. 

What a happy chance it was that brought them to Boston, for 
there Berenson gained the freedom of his first library, the Boston 
Public, and began the intensive self-education that led him first to 
Boston University, and then to Harvard in 1884 where he studied 
under William James, was a contemporary of Santayana, and edited 
the Harvard Monthly for a while. Having become a part of the 
United States, Berenson was now ripe for the third and final stage of 
his metamorphosis, which was to become an expatriate. He left 
America at the age of twenty-two for Europe, and after brief flirta- 
tions with Paris and Oxford reached the land that was to be his home 
for the rest of his life. Half a century later he looked back on the 
first impact of the Italian capital and wrote in his diary, now pub- 
lished as The Passionate Sightseer, in 1950: 

I first came to Rome in the autumn of 1888 and spent the following 

months on my feet from early morning till bedtime. Caffé latte 

cost me five soldi. Often had no lunch but munched chestnuts 
and found them very comforting, and in my pocket they warmed 
my hands. Used to dine at the Concordia with a lot of jolly Scandi- 
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LESSON 3 


HE BRITISH have many 
quaint customs. These 
must not be confused 

with Customs & Excise 
which are not a bit quaint. 
One custom was started 

at Colchester by Old King 
Cole when he found there 
was an oyster in the month. 
He immediately said “‘R!” very friendly 
and opened the 

COLCHESTER FESTIVAL. 

The drinking of 

Guinness with oysters 


Guiness witnoysters |! GUINNESS 


popular custom. Manners & Customs 


The natives are 


ancient piece of bacon which 
they have been trying 
to give away for 
years to people who are 
happy in spite of 
being married. 


fe DUNMOW FLITCH isan 


Pancake Day—The start 
of Flat Racing 


Custom. It is done by numbers, 
and is notatalllike 
Crown & Anchor where players Gathering at Braemar 
often finish up in the Glass Housey Housey. * '5 te Guinness 


] caston-ttisaon is an Old Army 


altogether to the sound of the fiddle, 
cello, big bass drum, etc. Another 
Cornish custom is pasties which 
are customarily eaten with Guinness. 


Tra FLORAL DANCE is danced in the 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS 


Altogether in the Floral Dance It’ ) a wonderful country ' 
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navians like Christian Ross, and an Englishman, Mr Davies. I slept 

in the studio of an acquaintance who rented a trestle bed to me. 

Except for this group of artists I knew nobody, nor did it occur to 

me to want to know anybody. Looking was enough and reading, 

but mostly looking. Here, as in Paris and London, I lived more in- 
wardly than outwardly, although I was active enough. What went 
on inside me, not always perceived by me, counted as real and 
satisfactory. 
‘Soon he had begun his great lifework of examination and attribution 
in the wake of Morelli and Cavalcaselle and by the age of forty he 
was regarded as having papal infallibility in the identification of 
paintings, his methods anticipating those of today. It was in 1894 
_ that he published the first of his critical books The Venetian Painters 
of the Renaissance, that tour de force of succinctness. He confesses 
in these latter-day diaries that he had ‘no gift for exposition’, he was 
rather, as he put it, ‘intuitive and gnomic, at times epigrammatic’, 
and it was just this concentration that English art criticism needed 
in the 1890s. He brought it forward from the airless Paterish langour 
of the fin de siécle and from the evangelical tantrums of the belligerent 
Ruskin, and gave it a new impetus for the first half of our century 
with his celebrated emphasis on ‘tactile values’ and the ‘life- 
enhancing power’ of the work; he raised for the first time the whole 
question of the psychological tension between the experiencing 
mind and the work in such phrases as ‘ideated sensation’. Mrs 
Sprigge goes into this question of Berenson’s ideas and their genesis 
and period value at some length, and with a wealth of documenta- 
tion not all of it quite as relevant perhaps as she imagines; but at the 
end of it you have a fair idea of what his mind liked to linger upon 
when he was not examining the scores of photographs of works of 
art that used to pour into I Tatti for his opinion every week of his 
life. 

That of course is not quite the same thing as watching that mind 
in action, but here fortunately there are other witnesses with ready 
pens, and better still there is The Passionate Sightseer, that records 
with delicate intensity the impression on him in his eighties and 
nineties of places, paintings and ruins that he had first become 
acquainted with in his twenties. In Rome he wonders whether the 
effect of the baths of Caracalla was really any better than the kind 
of classical nineteenth-century interior that can still be enjoyed in 
Italian Atlantic liners, and he sees in Rome of all things a Seurat 
exhibition, a painter who lay rather beyond the pale of his taste; he 
revisits the painters who were his first love in Venice; he explores 
Sicily with the ardour of a young man; he crosses over into Tripoli 
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and Leptis Magna where a push-cart is put at his disposal that he 
may visit the ruins in royal ease; he goes down into Calabria where 
he composes reflections about the landscape to be set beside those 
of Norman Douglas and Gissing as among the most poignant that 
inspiring region has drawn forth; and the book closes in his home 
town of Florence where he tramps round museums he first visited 
nearly seventy years before, still critical, elated, tireless. 
Alexandre Benois was Berenson’s junior by five years, and he 
outlived him by almost as many months. While the young Bernard 
was growing up in Lithuania, little Shourenka was being initiated 
into the spectacular delights of imperial St Petersburg by his 
romantic father, who was an architect in the government service 
and collaborated on the building of the Mariinsky Theatre with his 
grandfather. It is fascinating to turn from Berenson to Benois, not 
so much for the contrast between the critical and the artistic tem- 
perament at the highest level as to experience the difference 
between an essentially closed and an essentially open nature. Benois’s 
Memoirs are crowded with people; we leave the ideated world of 
James for the solidity of, say, Gogol. Benois captures the individual 
with, as his nephew Peter Ustinov says in his delightful preface, ‘a 
pen which is never cruel but which is nevertheless unsparing’. The 
first fact about himself that he reveals is that he did not have a drop 
of Russian blood in him; he was in fact an interesting salad of racial 
genes predominantly German, Italian and French, and he came from 
a family that had excelled in most of the arts, and settled firmly in 
a society where the arts were values. His story ends when he is 
twenty, long before his association with Diaghilev and his work for 
the Russian ballet (the brief blurb is slightly misleading on this 
point), but if his entrancing book, beautifully translated by Moura 
Budberg, has a theme apart from consciousness of family it is the 
delights of illusion. St Petersburg was rich in parades, circuses, Punch 


and Judys, marionettes, mechanical dolls, and model theatres, and 


the children today with their sputniks and television seem poor by 
comparison; conventional toys are perhaps the best deterrent against 
middle-aged neurosis. As in the second act of some leisurely Russian 
tragi-comedy, the décor suddenly changes and there in the summer 
is his parents’ house at Kushlevka with its view of Lake Neva and of 
the palace with its eighteenth-century ruin built by Quarenghi. 
Benois recreates it all unforgettably; ‘unaware’ then as he says ‘that 
I was witnessing the disintegration of a glorious era’. 
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Vol. 8, Number 2, will be out at the beginning of 
February. It will be 


A SPECIAL SHORT STORY NUMBER 
and will contain stories by 


Sylvia Plath: The Fifty-ninth Bear 
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D. A. Greig: The Captain 
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Diana Athill: Buried 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Owing to a mistake of typing in my foreword of last month the 
Heinemann-Baxter case was referred to as the Hutchinson-Baxter 
case. No one, I believe, who remembers Mr Frere’s spirited ap- 


pearance in the dock, will have been in any doubt about the 
reference. 
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